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..  not  startling  or  unusual  news  that  many  of  the 
world  s  leading  saxophonists  play  BUESCHERS  .... 
that  s  an  Old  Bueschcr  tradition  which  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  fcr  DECADES. 

But  you  WILL  be  interested  in  discovering  the  reasons 
which  prompted  these  stars  to  select  BUESCHER  TRUE 
TONES.  For  example:  BUESCHER  S  faster  "Poised 

I  S  II  It  E  U  I  T 


Action"  ....  truer  "Centered  Intorration"  ....  more 
"Versatile"  Tone — all  the  result  of  certain  patented 
exclusiv'e  features. found  only  on  a  BUESCHER. 

These — and  many  others  are  positive  'reasons  why 
you'll  play  better  with  a  BUESCHER.  Your  Dealer- will 
arrange  a  trial.  To  Be  Sure  of  the  World's  Finest 
Saxophone  Be  Sure  It's  a  BUESCHER. 

I  A  HUES  I*  II  E  It 


Ne  w  Felder 

FREE 

A  new  folder 
showinq  latest 
HUES  CHER 
Saxophjonos  it 
just  oil  the 
press.  Write  _ 

lor  your  copy.  .r-ams-sr* 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSIRUMENtCC 
Jachsor^  •  Elkhart,  Indion. 
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laMir  Comll,  Treaiboaiif,  llkkart,  hd..  High  School  Band,  David  Hwgfca*,  Dirocfor 

THE  imPERIAL  MARTIN  TROMBONE,  PRINCE  OP 
THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  BRINGS  A 
CROWN  OF  GLORY  TO  /) /) 


•  TIm  magalflcGfit  tono  quality  aad  pracMoa  of  hor  briU 
llaat  porfonMMCo  o«  tho  Marlki  troaibono,  hi  tho  Roshm 
S  NathMial  Solo  Coatoot*  woa  for  Botty  CorroU,  tho  hlgh- 
oot  hoaor  Jadsoo  havo  to  givo.  Sho  dlathqpiioliod  horsoH 
with  hor  saporli  aiMslclaiiahipy  and  provod  agate  for  tho 
Martia  iaatraaioat,  tho  pricoloaa  valuo  of  handcraft 


roopoaohroaoaa, — aamoth,  proclao,  toaal  boaaty.  Why 
not  start  yoar  now  school  yoar  with  aa  testmaMat  that 
will  do  as  much  tor  you.  Soo  tho  aow  Martia  iastramoats 
at  yoar  local  atasic  storo.  Or  write  diroct  for  porsoaal 
advico  to  tho  hoad  of  **lteyal  Faaiily  of  Band  Instraaioats”. 
Write  today  to  Dopt.  902 


MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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WE  ARE  ^ 

MAKING  AMERICA 


For  a  unique  and  colorful  record  we  present  Mark  Hart,  director  of  the  Bothell,  Washington  band 
which  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  spectacular  groups  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Hart  began  his  musical 
career  at  home  with  the  family  orchestra  of  which  he  was  the  prime  motivator.  After  studying 
music  on  numerous  instruments  at  college,  he  entered  the  teaching  field  in  Hiawatha,  Utah  where 
he  organized  a  band  and  in  three  years,  won  two  state  championships.  In  1934  he  went  to  Lava 
Hot  Springs,  Idaho  organizing  Ihe  first  band  there,  and  in  1936  he  took  a  similar  position  at  Amer¬ 
ican  Falls,  Idaho.  His  band  there  took  part  in  the  Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses  and  was  honored 
as  being  one  of  the  three  outstanding  organizations  present.  Since  coming  to  Bothell  in  1937,  he 
has  organized  and  developed  one  of  the  most  accomplished  parade  bands  in  the  west.  He  has 
perfected  a  lively  system  of  marching  which  he  has  taught  at  the  Western  State,  college  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  For  the  last  two  summers  he  has  conducted  a  class  in  drum  majoring  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Hart's  success  may  be  credited  to  two  facts;  first,  he  is  inherently  musical  with 
fine  training;  second,  his  enthusiasm  is  contagious  and  his  bands  are  as  eager  as  he  to  gain  renown. 
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A  Little 
Reciprocity, 
Pleeise 

Numberless  readers  of  this  magazine  send 
us  kind  letters  of  thanks  for  the  enjoyment, 
information  and  help  each  issue  of  The 
School  Musician  brings  to  them.  For 
these  kind  and  encouraging  expressions  of 
appreciation,  we  are  extremely  grateful.  No 
more  glorious  emotion  thrills  the  heart  of 
the  worker  than  does  the  assurance  that  he 
is  being  of  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

For  the  proof  of  sincerity  in  these  friendly 
letters  expressed  in  the  ever  increasing 
volume  of  subscriptions  that  come  to  this 
office,  we  are  proportionately  thankful. 
Without  wide  circulation,  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  a  full  and  enthusiastic  reader  interest, 
no  publication  may  hope  to  exist. 

But  your  impulse  to  co-operate  with  your 
publisher,  to  lend  aid  to  the  success  of  your 
magazine,  is  not  fulfilled  by  writing  a  letter 
of  thanks  or  paying  the  subscription  price. 
Subscription  money,  important  though  it  is, 
actually  doesn’t  pay  for  the  paper  on  which 
the  magazine  is  printed.  Do  you  know  who 
really  pays  the  cost  of  producing  your  mag¬ 
azine  and  bringing  it  to  you  each  month? 
The  concerns  whose  advertisements  you  find 
in  these  pages  are  the  real  sponsors  of  your 
magazine  and  it  is  entirely  to  them  that  you 
owe  your  debt  of  gratitude. 

And  so,  the  greatest  aid  you  can  render 
to  the  publisher,  so  eager  to  please  you 
with  each  and  every  copy  of  The  School 
Musician,  is  to  patronize  this  magazine’s 
advertisers.  Give  them  the  preference.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  let  their  loyalty 
and  the  service  they  are  indirectly  rendering 
to  you  here,  influence  your  selection  and 
your  purchases.  And  above  all,  never  fail 
to  say  emphatically,  whenever  you  write  to 
inquire  or  to  buy,  that  such  is  the  direct 
result  of  “the  advertisement  you  saw  in  The 
School  Musician”. 

Reciprocity  is  a  noble  gesture. 
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School  Music  Flourishes 

in  the 

EMPIRE  State 

By  Frederic  Fay  Swiit 

Supervisor  of  Music,  llion,  N.  Y. 

S«cr«tary*tr*«tyr«f  of  th«  Now  York  Sfato  School  Music  Astocioficn 
Choirmon  of  tho  Region  4  National  School  Music  Compotition-Fostivals 


e  THROUGHOUT  THE  HISTORY  of 
music  in  America,  New  York,  the  Ehn- 
pire  State,  has  played  a  most  signifi¬ 
cant  part.  Some  of  the  first  music 
concerts  “in  the  new  land"  were  held 
in  this  area.  One  of  the  oldest  organs 
on  the  North  American  continent,  is 
located  in  Albany,  the  capital;  and 
one  of  the  oldest  music  schools  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  training  of  music  teach- 
en  is  located  at  Potsdam  in  northern 
New  York,  where  it  is  now  a  part  of 
the  state  normal  school. 

New  York  state  also  had  a  splendid 
start  in  the  field  of  music  education. 
Nearly  all  of  the  cities  and  large  vil¬ 
lages  can  boast  of  a  music  program 
in  the  schools  which  extends  back  at 
least  fifty  years.  However,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  land,  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  “Great  War”  that  music 
began  to  occupy  a  place  of  prominence 
in  the  educational  field. 

About  1922  competition  -  festivals, 
contests  as  they  were  then  called, 
were  first  held  here.  Upon  a  thorough 
search  of  the  records,  we  find  that 
New  York  was  one  of  the  first  four 
states  to  hold  these  contests.  C.  M. 
Tremaine,  director  of  the  Naticmal 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music, 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  early 
progress  which  was  made  in  this 
phase  of  music.  Through  his  office  be 
was  able  to  establish  sectional  con¬ 
tests,  state  finals  and  also  to  offer 
plaques  and  cups  which  furnished 
some  of  the  necessary  incentive.  Sec¬ 
tional  events  were  conducted  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  cities  over  a  period  of 
ten  years  and  the  state  finals  were 
usually  held  at  S3^cuse  university 
under  the  supervision  of  Dean  Harold 
L.  Butler,  college  of  fine  arts.  All  of 
the  details  were  arranged  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  officials. 


AHhur  R.  Gorasaon,  Jamattown,  Naw 
York,  praaidant  of  tha  Naw  York 
Sfata  School  Miiaie  Aaaociation. 


During  these  early  years  there  were 
a  few  organizations  which  were  out¬ 
standing.  Homell,  Jamestown,  Lock- 
port  and  Barker  bands  were  not  only 
winning  state  cups  but  were  also  re¬ 
ceiving  high  honors  in  national  events. 
At  this  time  there  were  no  state  re¬ 
quirements  other  than  a  contest  num¬ 
ber  for  the  various  organisations. 
There  were  no  solo  and  ensemble 
events.  The  rules  were  rather  loosely 
drawn  up  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  some  unusual  experiences.  For 
example:  one  school  band  had  as  a 
member  a  man  who  was  married  and 
the  father  of  two  children.  He  was  a 
bona  fide  member  of  the  organization 


for  he  attended  all  of  the  rehearsals, 
which  were  held  in  the  evenings.  An¬ 
other  director,  needing  some  extra 
sousaphone  players  for  the  state  con¬ 
test,  took  two  boys  from  other  school 
bands  which  he  taught,  and  as  a 
result  had  four  sousaphones,  all  of 
which  was  permissible  in  this  state 
at  that  time. 

The  rules  were  very  weak  on  sev¬ 
eral  other  points  and  as  there  was  no 
one  to  enforce  them,  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  and  many  controversies 
often  arose.  Each  sectional  contest 
wae  a  “rule  unto  itself"  and  as  long 
as  an  organization  was  eligible  to 
attend  the  state  finals,  no  questions 
were  asked. 

Naturally,  out  of  such  conditions  as 
these  and  a  general  dissatisfaction 
over  the  plan  of  selecting  “winners", 
the  term  used  in  all  contests  then, 
there  began  to  be  a  slump  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  attending  the  programs. 
The  writer  attended  his  first  state 
finals  contest  ten  years  ago  and  at 
that  time  there  were  less  than  1,000 
students  enrolled.  This  number  rep¬ 
resented  the  development  of  the 
school  music  contests  after  six  years 
of  a  loose  hit-and-miss  policy. 

However,  there  was  one  bright  spot 
in  the  music  picture  of  New  York 
state.  The  western  part  of  the  state, 
known  as  the  Fredonla  section,  was 
doing  things  in  a  big  way.  Francis 
Diers,  the  present  head  of  the  music 
department  at  the  state  normal  school, 
Fredonia,  and  his  predecessors  had 
built  up  a  fine  interest  in  competition- 
festivals.  In  this  area  alone  there 
were  often  more  schools  entering  the 
events  than  were  enrolled  in  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  state. 

The  desire  to  see  this  musical  in¬ 
terest  extended  to  the  entire  state  led 
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three  men  from  this  area  to  meet  in 
Buffalo  at  the  Hotel  Statler  and  it  was 
here,  six  years  ago,  that  the  New  York 
State  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association  was  born.  Full  credit  is 
due  Arthur  R.  Qoranson,  Jamestown; 
Edward  John,  Salamanca;  and 
Charles  R.  Barone,  Lockport  and 
Barker,  who  were  the  “fathers”  of  our 
Music  Movement  in  New  York  State. 

The  Hotel  Statler  meeting  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  after  a  discussion  of  the 
evils  of  the  state  finals  and  sectional 
contests,  each  of  these  men  agreed  to 
try  to  remedy  the  work.  Several  let¬ 
ters  were  sent  inviting  more  than  200 
directors  of  the  state  to  attend  an 
organization  meeting  to  be  held  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1932,  at  the  college  of  fine 
arts,  Syracuse  university.  Dean  But¬ 


outstanding:  first,  the  officers  who 
were  elected,  and  second,  the  financial 
“set  up”. 

The  officers  chosen  were:  president^ 
Mr.  Goranson;  vice-president.  Miss 
Manetta  Marsh,  Cortland;  secretary. 
John  Fraser,  Seneca  Falls;  treasurer. 
William  Tremblay,  Schenectady.  Each 
of  the  twenty-odd  people  attending  the 
meeting  contributed  two  dollars  in 
order  to  finance  the  campaign  for  new 
members.  Upon  Mr.  Goranson  and 
Mr.  Fraser  fell  the  responsibility  of 
promoting  the  new  organization  and 
much  of  its  present  success  is  due  to 
the  progressive  policy  which  was 
adopted. 

The  results  of  the  first  year  were 
most  encouraging.  About  4,500  stu¬ 
dents  representing  fifty-odd  schools 
attended  the  four  sectional  contests 
which  were  set  up.  A  larger  number 
than  in  former  years  also  enrolled  at 


the  state  finals.  The  treasurer  re¬ 


ported  receipts  of  $60  which  Indicated 


ler,  Mr.  Tremaine,  and  Dr.  Jacob 
Kwalwasser  of  the  Syracuse  music 
faculty  agreed  to  attend  and  lend  their 
support  to  the  new  organization. 

At  the  appointed  time  nineteen 
directors,  representing  at  least  four 
different  areas  of  the  state,  met  with 
the  above  mentioned  men.  After  some 
discussion,  the  New  York  State  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Association  was 
founded.  In  looking  back  at  this 
organization  meeting,  two  facts  are 


At  th«  Rfth  Annual  Clinic  bald  in 
Ithaca,  tha  all-ttata  choral  9roup, 
top,  was  diractad  by  AKrad  Spousa; 
tha  all-ttata  orchastra,  middia,  was 
undar  tha  baton  of  Adam  P.  Lasintky; 
tha  all-stata  band,  bottom,  was  lad 
by  William  Ravalli. 


Back  in  1927 


Wh*n  Sckool  Muiic  was  younq  in  th*  Entpir*  State,  it  was  aatily  poisibla  to  mako  thit 
pictura  of  vi»itin9  band*,  lot  in  1931,  tha  9roup  had  9rown  to  Iar9a  that  only  a  motion 
pictura  could  9at  all  tka  band*  into  tha  camora.  Sorry  w  aron't  yot  wirod  for  sound. 


that  there  were  about  fifty  directors 
in  the  state  who  were  members  of 
the  association.  (Under  the  original 
plan,  each  director  paid  two  dollars 
for  a  year's  membership  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  was  not  necessary  that  a 
director  belong  in  order  for  his  or¬ 
ganisation  to  enter  the  programs.  The 
above  figure  does  not  include  the  char¬ 
ter  member  fees  which  were  given  for 
organization  purposes.) 

In  the  second  year  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  program,  it  was  planned  to  con- 
dnet  a  music  clinic  at  Ithaca  college 
and  Dr.  Albert  Edmund  Brown,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  music  department,  and  Dr. 
Leonard  Bliss  Job,  president  of  the 
college,  offered  the  use  of  the  college 
buildings  and  organizations.  This  in¬ 
cluded  a  splendid  college  band  and 
orchestra  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  faculty 
who  would  give  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms. 

Invitations  were  broadcast  to  over 
six  hundred  directors  on  the  new 
mailing  list  and  out  of  this  number, 
sixty  directors  and  students  attended. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  guest 
conductors  like  Arthur  Pryor  and  Lee 
Lockhart  on  the  program,  there  should 
have  been  a  better  representation. 
However,  the  time  arranged  was  mid¬ 
winter  and  the  weather  man  con¬ 
tributed  twenty  degrees  below  zero 
tor  both  of  the  days.  In  spite  of  a 
large  deficit,  the  officers  realised  that 
a  great  deal  had  been  accomplished 
and  that  here  was  something  as  worth 
while  as  the  contests. 

It  is  impossible  in  an  article  of  this 
length  to  enter  into  all  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  have  taken  place  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  achieved. 
With  this  early  picture  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  mind,  let  us  now  advance  to 
the  present  time  and  see  what  the 
present  schedule  offers  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  organization  func¬ 
tions. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  New 
York  State  School  Music  Association 


has  been  rated  with  the  best  in  the 
country.  This  year,  more  than  17,000 
boys  and  girls  attended  sectional 
competition  festivals  which  were 
established  in  twelve  areas  of  the 
state.  More  than  260  schools  employ¬ 
ing  nearly  1,000  music  teachers,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  these  programs.  These 
figures  do  not  include  New  York  City 
nor  the  city  of  Buffalo  which  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
rest  of  the  state.  We  no  longer 
award  plaques  and  medals  to  the  one 
individual  or  organization  rated  as  the 
“best”,  instead,  medals  and  plaques 
are  awarded  to  ALL  organizations  and 
soloists  receiving  the  highest  divi¬ 
sional  rating.  This  year  more  than 
130  medals  were  awarded  and  thirty- 
two  plaques  were  given. 

In  tabulating  the  year’s  work,  we 
find  that  more  than  300  bands,  orches¬ 
tras,  and  choirs  entered  the  festival 
programs.  We  no  longer  could  accom¬ 
modate  the  number  of  entries  in  four 
sectional  programs,  so  the  number  has 
been  increased  to  twelve.  The  policy 
of  the  association  allows  schools  to 
enter  the  contest  events  if  they  care 
to,  or  appear  in  the  festival  program 
if  they  are  opposed  to  competition. 

The  state  finals  are  no  longer  held 
in  Syracuse  each  year,  but  are  now 
rotated  around  the  state,  enabling 
schools  to  attend  the  state  finals  with¬ 
out  going  to  excessive  expense.  Last 
year,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
schools  entering  the  programs,  two 
state  finals  were  established  and 
although  these  are  both  conducted  by 
one  music  association,  they  rank  as 
two  separate  states  in  the  national 
picture. 

In  the  Empire  State,  the  vocalist 
now  has  an  equal  opportunity  with 
the  instrumentalist  for  vocal  music  is 
now  a  part  of  the  schedule.  By  this 
addition  of  vocal  music,  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  name  of  the 
association  to  the  New  York  State 
School  Music  Association. 

The  progress  of  the  association  is 


not  only  shown  in  the  competition- 
festivals  but  also  there  has  been  a 
great  advancement  in  the  annual 
clinics. 

As  one  of  the  alms  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  should  bring  to  New  York  state 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  musi¬ 
cians  of  the  country.  Whether  or  not 
this  policy  has  been  followed,  may 
best  be  determined  by  a  summary  of 
some  of  the  men  who  have  appeared 
either  as  guest  conductors  or  as  state 
adjudicators.  During  six  years  of 
activity,  we  have  been  proud  to  have 
the  following  visit  us:  Ernest  Wil¬ 
liams,  Pierre  Henrotte,  Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn,  William  Erb,  Oeorge  Prey, 
Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  William  Revelli, 
Lee  Lockhart,  Arthur  Pryor,  Captain 
Charles  O’Neill,  A.  R.  McAllister.  Dr. 
Victor  L.  F.  Rebmann,  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman,  Richard  Grant,  Alfred 
Spouse,  Harold  Bachman,  Joseph 
Maddy,  Carleton  Stewart,  and  others. 
At  the  clinics  and  state  finals,  direc¬ 
tors  and  supervisors,  whether  or  not 
they  may  be  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  questioning  these  men. 
An  opportunity  is  also  given  for  all 
to  aid  in  formulating  the  plans  for 
the  next  year’s  work. 

This  year  the  clinic  will  be  held 
December  2-3-4,  at  Ithaca  college. 
Besides  the  splendid  college  organi¬ 
zations,  there  will  also  be  the  second 
all-state  choir  under  the  direction  of 
Peter  Willhousky,  the  third  all-state 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Carl 
VanHousen,  and  two  bands,  the  fourth 
year  for  the  all-state  bands,  under  the 
direction  of  Cliffe  Bainum.  During  the 
six  years  of  the  association’s  activi¬ 
ties,  there  have  been  more  than  50,000 
students  attending  contests  and  about 
1,000  of  these  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appearing  in  the  all-state 
organizations. 

Due  to  the  many  new  features 
which  the  clinic  now  offers,  it  is 
{Turn  to  page  S6) 
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•  PROPHESYING  IS  AT  BEST  A 
RISKY  BUSINESS,  but  I  venture  one. 
It  Is:  The  day  will  come  when  the 
musical  world  will  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Maddy  as  the  originator  of  the 
Idea  of  summer  musical  camps,  and 
will  recognise  fully  as  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  the  case,  that  the  school  musician 
who  does  not,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  go  to  such  a  camp,  is  laboring 
under  a  handicap  that  is  a  grievous 
one.  Like  so  many  other  things  that 
have  been  proved  to  possess  unques¬ 
tioned  value,  one  wonders  why  the 
idea  was  not  thought  of  long  ago; 
hence,  the  credit  to  Dr.  Maddy. 

Of  such  American  music  camps 
there  are  three  major  ones.  There  is 
the  famed  Interlochen  camp  which 
pioneered  in  the  field.  In  the  east  we 


By  CLARENCE  WARMEUN 


It  may  look  lika  banch  warminq  but  it  it 
jutt  tima-out  for  thata  National  Music 
Camp  symphony  players.  From  loft  to 
right  thay  ara:  Patricia  Yodido,  Carson 
City,  Michigan;  Mary  Martin,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Louisa  Maddy,  Croat  Band,  Kansas, 
a  •  • 

"Put  soma  faaling  into  it,"  erwt  Rudolf 
Schramm,  production  director  of  Radio 
Workshop  at  the  National  Music  Camp. 
Mary  Carlaton,  John  and  Tad  Anderson, 
all  of  Minneapolis,  ara  mambars  of  the  radio 
guild  and  have  appeared  on  the  coast-to- 
coast  broadcasts  in  the  camp  concerts  as 
wall  at  their  own  scripted  and  produced 
variety  show. 


To  Start  with,  a  summer  music 
camp  spells  Opportunity — opportunity 
to  an  unusual  degree  for  students 
from  communities  where  specialized 
teachers  on  band  instruments  are  not 


available.  At  the  camp  they  find  the 
situation  fully  covered,  for  there  they 
find  the  opportunity  to  study  inten¬ 
sively  on  their  instruments  with  noted 
professional  players  and  teachers  of 
national  reputation  as  their  instruc¬ 
tors. 

Opportunity  No.  2  is  that  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  fine  type  of  ensemble  experience 
in  band  and  orchestra,  under  band 
and  symphony  orchestra  conductors 
of  national  repute,  whose  names  are 
a  byword  for  the  best  in  music. 

Then,  comes  Opportunity  No.  3.  It 
opens  the  way  for  the  seriously  aspir¬ 
ing  young  musician  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  an  ideal,  healthful,  so¬ 
cial  and  recreational  environment, 
furnishing  valuable  contacts  musically 


find  the  Ernest  J.  Williams  music 
camp,  and  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana, 
is  the  Petrie  band  camp. 

All  right,  we  know  there  are  such 
things  as  music  camps,  but  what  are 
they  for,  what  do  they  do,  how  do 
they  operate?  The  young  musician 
in  search  of  all  possible  ways  and 
means  to  advance  himself  or  herself 
in  music,  may  have  heard  the  news 
bruited  around  that  here  or  there  is 
a  summer  music  camp.  That  doesn’t 
mean  a  thing  to  him  or  her  without 
a  more  complete  word  picture  of  these 
unique  institutions.  With  an  imagi¬ 
nary  audience  of  all  the  school  musi¬ 
cians  who  don’t  know  the  whole  story, 
I  shall  try  to  tell  them  some  of  the 
things  they  would  like  to  know. 


% 


and  socially  that  round  out  the  whole 
idea  to  a  point  that  makes  these 
camps  almost  an  essential  for  those 
who  can  find  a  way  to  attend  them. 

Unquestionably,  the  music  camps 


K.  P.  dutiat  apparantly  hold  no  unpUaiantnou  for  019*  Cymbalitfa,  concort  mUfrais, 
and  Eilaan  Wada,  first  callitf,  Naw  England  Music  Campars.  It  looks  lika  it's 

almost  fun. 


are  going  to  exert  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  future  developments  in 
musical  history.  If  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son,  it  will  be  because  their  place  is 
not  duplicated  by  any  other  phase  of 
music  instruction.  Music  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  Shakespeare  spoke  of  “the 
man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself’. 
Such  a  man  would  be  out  of  place  in 
a  music  camp,  and  it  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious  that,  for  the  student  who  is 
striving  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
ability  in  music,  a  mudic  camp  is 
the  ideal  place  to  combine  tha^  search 
with  surroundings  that  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

If  I  particularize  in  this  article,  it 
is  because  I  am  speaking  with  certain 
knowledge  in  mind  of  a  deflnite  music 
camp  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  associated — the  Petrie  band  camp 
at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana.  I  know  bow 
the  Petrie  camp  operates,  the  results 
obtained  there,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  students  who  attend  there.  With 
that  knowledge,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
stick  to  facts,  and  they  are  facts  that 
make  the  picture  of  music  camps  a 
rosy  one — one  that  should  have  the 
support  of  school  musicians  as  well  as 
those  In  charge  of  school  music. 


"Swing  if  k«r«  to  stay,"  tay*  Batty 
Haywood  of  Portland,  Maina  and 
(ha  swingf  music  at  tka  Now  England 
Music  Camp  in  Oakland. 


From  a  geographic  standpoint, 
Winona  Lake  is  an  ideal  location,  110 
miles  from  Chicago  and  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  there  that  Herbert  Petrie,  director 
of  the  camp,  has  provided  musical 
opportunity  that  is  drawing  ambitious 
youngsters  who  are  answering  to  the 
call  of  this  finest  of  the  arts  of  self- 
expression.  As  a  musician,  a  director, 
an  instructor  and  a  performer  on  the 
trumpet,  Mr.  Petrie  hardly  needs  an 
introduction  to  the  musical  world. 
Now,  as  a  director  of  the  Petrie  band 
camp,  he  is  adding  new  laurels  to  his 
high  standing. 

The  Petrie  camp  came  about 
through  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
young  America  is  always  on  the  alert 
to  improve.  As  a  typical  institution 
of  the  kind  under  discussion,  it  fulfills 
a  great  need  in  the  field  of  public 
school  music  for  specialized  instruc¬ 
tion  which  will,  in  turn,  tend  to  raise 
the  future  standards  of  musical  per¬ 
formance.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  future 
of  music  in  America  rests  more  on 
the  camps  than  on  any  other  single 
factor,  for  the  camps  are  Improving 
musical  standards  in  the  mass  to  an 
extent  possible  through  no  other  for¬ 
mula. 

My  connection  with  the  Pstrie  camp 
this  year  is  my  first  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  music,  and  I  admit  that  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  an  eye-opener.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  possibilities  it  offers 
and  at  the  future  it  holds  in  store  for 
young  student  musicians  who  in  their 


small  home  communities  are  really, 
from  a  musical  standpoint,  in  the 
underprivileged  class.  The  camp  has 
changed  all  that,  hence,  my  sureness 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
a  summer  camp  will  be  an  expected 
and  natural  part  of  the  school  musi¬ 
cian’s  training,  and  thus  will  attain 
appropriate  stature  as  a  national  in¬ 
stitution. 

And  why  not?  Can  any  parent,  any 
adult,  anxious  and  willing  to  see  the 
younger  generation  get  the  most  out 
of  life  through  self-improvement,  but 
agree  with  what  the  camps  provide? 
Could  there  be  anything  of  greater 
and  more  sure  value  to  growing  boys 
and  girls  than  the  outdoor  life  found 
at  the  camps?  Will  anyone  raise  a 
voice  against  the  stabilizing  lessons 
taught  at  the  camps — lessons  of  un¬ 
selfishness,  of  adapting  oneself  to  a 
given  environment,  of  obeying  reason¬ 
able  and  thoughtful  rules,  of  respect 
for  law  and  order? 

If  you  want  to  see  a  spirit  of  fun. 
of  real  happiness,  and  of  the  true 
zest  of  life,  you  ought  to  put  in  a 
season  at  one  of  these  remarkable 
training  grounds  for  these  youngsters. 
They  are  there  for  some  intensive 
study  of  music  and  they  get  what  they 
go  after  in  generous  doses.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  they  have  the  time 
of  their  lives  all  the  while. 

They  are  there  primarily  because 
they  want  music,  but  sandwiched  in 
between  the  music  are  all  kinds  of 
other  activities  that  crowd  fast  on 
each  other’s  heels  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  As  one 
boy  expressed  it  to  me  at  the  Petrie 
camp  the  other  day,  “This  is  the  only 
school  I  ever  went  to  where  I  don’t 
like  to  think  about  the  term  coming 
to  an  end.’’  Well,  if  a  music  camp 


Henry  Gates  of  Gardner,  Meu.  end 
Dorothy  Fenner  of  Worcester,  Meu. 
get  together  on  a  number  at  the  New 
England  Music  Camp. 


I 


of  1938  is  a  school,  it  makes  me  real¬ 
ise  how  much  I  missed  when  I  was 
his  ace! 

Attendance  at  the  Petrie  band  camp 
this  year  has  shown  a  gratifying  in¬ 
crease  over  1937.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  kept  busy  all  day,  getting  what 
they  primarily  came  for — music — with 
recreational  periods  in  between.  The 
ensemble  rehearsals  prove  highly  pop¬ 
ular,  the  sectional  rehearsals  equally 
so,  and  the  Sunday  concerts  are  a 
high  spot  in  the  week’s  activities. 

The  day  begins  with  reveilie  at  7 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  closes 
with  taps  at  10:15  P.  M.  In  order,  the 
schedule  calls  for  setting-up  exercises, 
breakfast,  preparation  for  inspection, 
inspection,  sectional  rehearsal,  rest 
period,  band  rehearsal,  and,  at  12 
noon,  preparation  for  lunch. 

Lunch  follows,  then  a  quiet  period. 
Private  practice  begins  at  1:30,  last¬ 
ing  for  one-half  hour.  Then  comes  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  sports,  swimming, 
boating,  etc.,  in  and  on  beautiful  Lake 
Winona.  Ensembles  and  conducting 
of  classes  run  from  3:30  to  5:30 
o’clock.  Dinner  is  at  G,  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  is  devoted  to  programs  of  various 
natures.  First  call  is  at  10,  and  at 
10:15  everyone  is  tucked  in  for  a 
night  of  sound,  restful  sleep. 

Nothing  is  neglected.  ’There  is  a 
camp  chaplain,  a  camp  nurse  and  a 
camp  doctor.  Opportunity  and  facili¬ 
ties  are  offered  for  all  sports,  and  all 
practice  and  competition  therein  is 


supervised  by  efficient  college  men 
and  women.  Outstanding  young  men 
and  women  from  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  selected  for  camp  counsel¬ 
ors.  Concerts  provide  entertainment 
and  diversion,  as  do  motion  picture 
shows,  programs  by  famous  musical 
organizations,  lectures  and  inspira¬ 
tional  talks. 

Sunday  is  a  big  day  at  camp  for 
that  is  when  the  parents  come  to 
visit.  As  a  social  success  the  day  is 
outstanding,  and  when  the  fathers  and 
mothers  arrive  and  find  that  at  the 
camp  there  are  all  the  comforts  of 
home,  they  no  longer  wonder  why 
their  youngsters  are  enjoying  their 
stay  so  much. 

The  camp  is  Justly  proud  of  its 
dietician.  Miss  Martha  Cleavelin.  Sne 
is  dietician  at  DePauw  university, 
Greencastle,  Indiana  and  it  is  her 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  students 
get  excellent,  tasty  meals  with  plenty 
of  fresh  vegetables,  fruits  and  pas¬ 
teurized  dairy  products.  Everyone  in 
the  camp  is  ready  to  testify  that  Miss 
Cleavelin  must  have  been  born  for  the 
Job.  A  camp  full  of  appetites  only 
makes  her  set  higher  standards  con¬ 
stantly  in  her  department. 

Recreation  at  the  camp  is  in  the 
able  hands  of  Willard  E.  Umbreit,  also 
of  DePauw  university,  where  he  is 
professor  of  physical  education  and 
coach  of  swimming.  Mr.  Umbreit  is 
also  co-director  of  the  camp,  and  is  a 
busy  man. 


When  I  accepted  Mr.  Petrie’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  teach  clarinet  at  the  camp 
during  the  1938  season,  1  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  on  the  faculty,  old 
friends  whom  1  had  known  in  the 
music  world  in  other  fields. 

There  is  Pattee  Evenson,  in  charge 
of  student  conducting,  ensemble 
classes  and  director  of  program.  Mr. 
Evenson  is  first  trumpet  player  of  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  orchestra, 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Elastman 
School  of  Music,  and  formerly  of  the 
Minneapoli"  Symphony  orchestra. 

Another  is  John  Dolan,  in  charge  of 
French  horn  instruction  and  theory. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra. 

Roy  Knauss.  formerly  flutist  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra,  is 
flute  instructor  at  the  camp. 

If  I  have  said  too  much  about  the 
Petrie  camp,  I  beg  my  readers’  for¬ 
bearance,  since  my  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  camp  gives  me  solid 
ground  on  which  to  base  my  state¬ 
ments  on  summer  music  camps  in 
general.  The  whole  point  is:  The 
school  musician  who  wants  to  put  in 
a  six-week  period  in  the  summer  that 
may  be  devoted  to  an  emphatic  ad¬ 
vancement  in  musical  education  and 
skill,  combined  with  living  a  life  that 
is  healthful,  happy,  clean  and 
crammed  with  interest  should  pick  a 
good  camp,  no  matter  which  one.  and 
go.  You  won’t  be  sorry. 


This  ii  tks  bassoon  saction  at  tba  Patrio  Band  Camp.  Dali  Raids,  fourth  from  tha  riqkt,  instructad  tham  this  summar. 


What  I  Heard 


at  the  1938 

CLARINET 

Contests 

By  George  Wcdn 


Mr.  Wain,  left,  well-known  as  a  judge  of  woodwinds,  is 
chairman  of  the  woodwind  committee  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association,  and  assistant  professor  of  wood¬ 
winds,  ensemble,  at  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 


e  DURING  THE  PAST  SPRING 

there  were  more  high  school  musi¬ 
cians  participating  in  the  various  dis¬ 
trict,  state  and  regional  contests  than 
ever  before,  and  the  standard  of  per¬ 
formance  was  higher  than  during  any 
other  year.  This  finer  piaying  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  directors  are 
becoming  better  and  better  prepared, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  schools 
where  all  instruments  are  taught  by 
the  director.  The  ambitious  director 
today  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  improve 
himself.  Clinics,  summer  school, 
music  conferences,  summer  camps 
and  the  like  are  contributing  greatly. 

With  due  credit  to  this  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  training  and  results,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal 
with  clarinet  playing,  giving  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  the  faults  which  are 
common  among  high  school  players 
everywhere.  The  shortcomings  which 
I  have  observed  during  the  past  few 
months  cover  the  major  fundamentals 
of  tone,  attack,  breath  control,  intona¬ 
tion,  rhythm,  phrasing  and  technique. 
We  will  consider  them  in  the  order 
named. 

TONE:  Poor  tone  quality  offers 
little  if  any  inspiration  to  either  the 
player  or  the  listener.  During  the 
1938  contests  I  heard  pinched  tones 
and  small  tones  from  using  too  soft 
a  reed  and  too  loose  embouchure  as 
well  as  from  improper  lip  setting;  1 
heard  overblown  and  strained  tones 
which  result  from  always  playing 
loudly  and  from  using  improper  breath 
control,  also  from  using  a  tight  throat. 
Of  course  I  also  heard  some  very 


beautiful  tones.  How  were  these  ac¬ 
quired?  In  an  effort  to  get  a  big 
tone,  many  players  are  sacrificing 
quality  by  placing  the  mouthpiece  too 
far  in  the  mouth.  Every  player  likes 
bigness  but  he  should  consider  it 
secondary  to  sweetness.  The  player 
must  find  the  proper  distance  for  plac¬ 
ing  the  mouthpiece  in  his  mouth 
which  will  give  the  maximum  bigness 
without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  tone 
nor  his  control.  Slurring  slow  quar¬ 
ter-note  octaves  into  the  high  register 
will  help  to  serve  as  a  test  for  con¬ 
trol.  Every  player  after  he  has  formed 
a  moderately  good  embouchure  should 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  try 
various  makes  of  mouthpieces  and 
also  various  facings.  It  is  diflicult  to 
fit  some  mouthpieces  with  reeds,  and 
some  mouthpieces  definitely  blow 
harder  than  other  makes  supposedly 
of  the  same  lay  or  facing,  the  interior 
dimensions  probably  causing  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

Tone  quality  is  closely  allied  with 
correct  embouchure.  The  lower  lip 
should  be  tightly  drawn  against  the 
front  of  the  lower  teeth  and  only 
slightly  over  them — tightly  against  to 
avoid  a  puff  or  air  pocket  between  the 
lower  teeth  and  the  lip;  only  slightly 
over  to  avoid  interference  of  the  reed 
vibration  from  that  portion  of  the  lip 
which  is  pulled  in  the  mouth.  The 
upper  teeth  should  rest  on  the  mouth¬ 
piece  at  a  distance  which  conforms 
with  the  reference  made  above  under 
"tone”.  The  lips  should  be  stretched 
and  sealed  tightly  around  the  mouth¬ 
piece  like  a  tight  rubber  band.  Teach¬ 


ers  are  not  agreed  in  their  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this.  Regardless  of  the  de¬ 
scription,  I  believe  all  are  agreed  in 
the  principle  that  the  part  of  the  lip 
which  is  over  the  teeth  must  furnish 
a  stretched  hard  surface  on  which 
the  reed  is  to  lie  in  order  that  it  may 
freely  vibrate.  A  reed  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  vibrate  freely  when  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  loose,  fiabby  lip.  Just  as  a 
violin  string  will  not  respond  properly 
when  a  loose  soft  finger  tip  is  placed 
on  it;  neither  will  a  reed  vibrate 
freely  when  too  much  of  the  lower  lip 
is  drawn  in  over  the  lower  teeth.  For 
most  players  the  greater  portion  of 
the  red  part  of  the  lip  will  probably 
cover  the  teeth,  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  lip.  As  an 
aid  in  stretching  the  lower  lip  tightly, 
the  player’s  chin  should  be  held  firmly 
downward  and  a  bit  protruded. 

Above  all,  for  good  tone  quality  use 
a  firm  embouchure  and  play  all  tones 
at  their  highest  pitch,  except  occa¬ 
sional  tones  which  need  to  be  lowered* 
by  the  embouchure  to  correct  faulty 
intonation.  To  acquire  good  quality 
do  not  overblow.  A  wide  range  of 
dynamics  is  excellent  and  can  best  be 
got  from  playing  long  tones,  beginning 
with  pianissimo  and  building  to  for¬ 
tissimo.  One  must  not  go  beyond  the 
point  of  intensity  where  the  quality 
suffers  and  the  pitch  fiattens. 

ATTACK:  Closely  allied  with  em¬ 
bouchure  and  second  only  to  tone  is 
attack.  There  is  adequate  room  to 
criticize  any  clarinet  section  Judged 
on  this  prime  factor  of  clarinet  play¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  I  well  remember  an  in- 
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TImm  four  from  Council  Grovo,  Kantot  roally  know  how  to  "horn  in"  in  a  nica  way, 
for  at  tha  Ro9ion  9  faatival  fhay  war#  givan  first  division  rating.  Phyllis  Johnson, 
till  Rosa,  Loyola  Shaafar  and  Bob  Scholas  maka  up  tha  quartet. 


cideut  of  a  few  years  ago  in  Dr.  Hard¬ 
ing's  fine  University  of  Illinois  con¬ 
cert  band  which  illustrates  this  point. 
After  we  had  struggled  through  a  dif- 
flcult  staccato  passage,  he  remarked 
to  the  clarinet  section  in  disgust.  “You 
sound  like  a  bunch  of  chickens  cack¬ 
ling."  How  true  this  statement  is  in 
most  amateur  clarinet  sections.  Play¬ 
ers  attack  the  reed  with  too  much 
force.  Every  young  clarinetist  might 
well  afford  to  study  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  attack. 

As  a  beginner  on  clarinet  and  under 
normal  conditions,  the  player’s  tongue 
has  a  tendency  to  lie  under  the  reed 
where  it  will  "slap"  the  reed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  ^  to  %  Inches  from 
the  tip.  This  will  cause  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  “putt-putt"  effect  when  the  player 
tries  to  play  a  series  of  detached 
notes.  Under  this  faulty  procedure 
the  tone  quality  will  be  impaired  and 
the  pitch  will  flatten  with  each  stroke 
and  release  of  the  tongue,  giving  a 
scooped  effect.  In  addition,  there  will 


be  a  throat  movement  which  is  un¬ 
desirable. 

To  make  the  proper  attack,  then, 
the  player  must  draw  his  tongue  back 
(arched  back)  in  his  mouth  so  that 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  will  rest  about 
to  ^  of  an  inch  away  from  the 
very  tip  of  the  reed.  This  means  that 
the  attack  is  made  by  a  short  motion 
from  the  forepart  of  the  tongue  to  the 
tip  of  the  reed.  In  staccato  playing 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  must  be  rigid  but 
very  light  and  precise.  Whether  mak¬ 
ing  an  attack  on  the  softest  PPP  or 
the  loudest  SFZ.  the  action  of  the 
tongue  will  be  the  same;  that  is  to 
say.  the  touching  of  the  reed  should 
be  as  light  as  a  feather.  Volume  of 
tone  comes  from  the  breath  and  not 
from  the  attack  by  the  tongue. 

BREATH  CONTROL:  Just  as  a 
-singer  must  cultivate  a  natural,  easy 
breath  control  to  be  successful,  so  must 
the  wind  instrument  player.  When 
one  hears  strained,  wavering,  throaty, 
thin  tone  quality  from  the  high  school 


clarinet  section,  he  need  only  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  players’  manner  of  breath¬ 
ing.  When  inhaling  a  full  breath,  the 
player  is  apt  to  heave  up  the  chest 
and  pull  in  the  stomach,  an  absurd 
procedure.  Fortunately  in  playing  in¬ 
struments  which  take  a  greater 
amount  of  breath,  such  as  the  flute  or 
tuba,  the  player  is  practically  forced 
to  cultivate  diaphragm  breathing,  hut 
unfortunately  on  clarinet  where  the 
breath  leaves  the  mouth  more  slowly, 
he  can  get  along  in  a  haphazard  way 
using  chest  breathing. 

For  the  development  of  natural  or 
diaphragmatic  breath  control,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  practice  without  his  in¬ 
strument  a  few  minutes  each  day  in¬ 
haling  through  the  mouth,  making 
sure  that  he  “fllls-up”  all  the  way 
down  around  the  stomach  Just  as  he 
does  in  a  reclined  position  while  rest¬ 
ing;  then,  he  should  slowly  blow  the 
breath  out  through  his  mouth  as  if 
playing.  This  should  be  repeated  time 
and  time  again  after  which  it  should 
be  applied  through  the  instrument  in 
the  playing  of  sustained  tones,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  all  the  while  that  the  throat 
is  open  and  relaxed.  Soon  the  player 
will  be  able  to  apply  this  principle  to 
his  Instrument  as  a  natural  procedure 
with  a  resultant  tone  quality  which 
is  solid  and  steady  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  register  of  the  clarinet. 

Often  we  hear  weak,  anaemic 
sounds  from  the  clarinet  when  the 
player  descends  scale-wise  passages, 
or  plays  tones  around  low  C  and  D. 
This  weakness  is  eliminated  by  using 
more  breath  support  from  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  The  diaphragm  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  wide  rubber  band.  When 
one  inhales,  the  diaphragm  is 
stretched,  after  which  it  gains  its 
natural  shape  by  pushing  out  the 
breath  through  the  mouth  and  nose. 

INTONATION:  This  all-important 
phase  of  clarinet  playing,  intonation, 
is  closely  allied  with  breath  control 
and  embouchure,  and  is  also  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  choice  of  correct  finger¬ 
ings  to  help  offset  the  clarinet’s  imper¬ 
fections.  Intonation  is  a  big  subject 
in  itself,  but  it  will  of  necessity  be 
dealt  with  briefly  in  this  article. 

Above  all,  the  student  must  culti¬ 
vate  an  ear  for  good  and  bad  tone  re¬ 
lationships,  and  through  experience, 
must  learn  how  to  favor  the  pitch  of 
various  tones  to  pull  them  in  tune. 
For  the  choice  of  good  fingerings,  the 
study  of  an  authentic  chart  is  advised. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  pull  the  clarinet  in 
the  middle  Joint  as  an  aid  for  flatting 
the  pitch  in  the  low  register.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
on  the  one-piece  clarinet.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  pull  the  tuning  barrel  Joint 
to  bring  the  pitch  of  the  whole  in¬ 
strument  down  to  a  440-A  which  will 
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neip  equalize  the  intonation  of  the 
whole  instrument  and  will  certainly 
Improve  the  high  C  and  B  which  are 
often  so  sharp,  especially  on  the  metal 
clarinet.  Individually  and  In  groups, 
the  players  In  the  clarinet  section 
should  play  octaves  as  an  aid  to  hear¬ 
ing  the  pitch  throughout  the  range  of 
the  instrument  and  to  learn  how 
pitches  may  be  altered  by  the  em¬ 
bouchure. 

RHYTHM;  When  I  think  of  certain 
rhythms  which  were  contained  in  con¬ 
test  pieces  and  bow  one  group  after 
another  would  play  them  wrong,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  comment  made  by 
O.  C.  Bainum  of  Northwestern  uni¬ 
versity  while  Judging  at  the  national 
contest  in  Cleveland  in  1936.  On  a 
certain  triplet  figure  in  one  of  the  con¬ 
test  pieces,  after  hearing  a  few  bands 


do  it  incorrectly,  he  said  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  band,  “I  knew  that  they  were 
going  to  do  it  wrong  before  they  even 
got  to  Jt.”  That  is  somewhat  my 
feeling  in  regard  to  certain  commonly 
used  rhythmical  figures,  especially  the 
dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth.  There  is 
opportunity  for  much  improvement 
among  all  music  amateurs  in  the  ac¬ 
curate  performance  of  certain  rhyth¬ 
mical  patterns.  A  whole  article  on 
this  one  phase  could  be  written  citing 
many  types  of  examples  where  time 
values  are  robbed  and  others  pro¬ 
longed. 

PHRASING:  As  in  the  case  of 
rhythm,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  in 
youth  for  expressing  phrases  ma¬ 
turely.  Notes  are  dropped  short, 
phrases  are  kicked  oft  and  robbed, 
and  in  general  the  young  player  does 


not  have  the  feeling  of  allowing 
phrase  endings  to  shade  off,  nor  does 
he  permit  the  musical  thought  to  set¬ 
tle  before  passing  on  to  the  next. 
This  same  player  would  not  feel  satis¬ 
fied  nor  interested  if  he  were  to  hear 
poetry  read  with  a  lack  of  voice  in¬ 
flection  or  with  phrases  chopped  off 
in  an  abrupt  manner.  The  young 
player  should  be  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
press  full  time  values  and  to  give 
these  values  meaning  and  proper 
dynamic  shadings. 

TECHNIQUE:  Technique  has  been 
left  to  the  last  purposely.  True,  a 
smooth  technique  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,  but  never  so  important  as  a 
pleasant  tone  and  musical  feeling.  To 
develop  a  smooth  even  technique,  the 
player  should  cultivate  the  habit  of 
(Turn  to  poge  35) 
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What  We  Have  Accomplished 
in  Steubenville  with 

Pre-BAND 

Instruments 

By  Austin  Kuhns 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Sfeubenville,  Ohio 


rollment  increase  from  forty  to  slxty- 
flve,  and  vhth  a  better  balance  in  in¬ 
struments.  The  Junior  band  member¬ 
ship  swelled  to  thirty-live,  due  to  the 
introduction  of  saxettes  earlier  in  the 
year. 

Observing  how  successful  the  sax- 
ette  methods  of  teaching  were  for  be¬ 
ginners,  the  same  principles  of  teach¬ 
ing  music  were  applied  in  all  instru¬ 
mental  classes.  These  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  brought  results  of  marked  im¬ 
provement.  Our  band  entered  the 
eastern  Ohio  district  contest  and  rated 
in  the  first  division.  The  orchestra 
showed  proportionate  improvement  in 
its  playing. 

The  close  of  the  following  year, 
193&-’36,  saw  more  improvement  in 
performance  and  gratifying  increase 
in  membership  in  all  school  organisa¬ 
tions.  The  band  had  grown  to  seventy- 
five  members,  the  Junior  band  to  about 
forty.  A  third  band  had  become  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  adequate  instruction 
for  the  musical  progress  of  the  pupils 


•  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1932,  I  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  supervisor  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  at  Steubenville,  Ohio.  At  that 
time  there  was  little  influence  from 
the  symphonic  and  artistic  elements 
for  the  town  was  removed  from  the 
musical  world,  probably  because  It  is 
solely  an  industrial  center.  However, 
there  was  a  small  nucleus  of  a  band 
and  orchestra  from  which  the  ground¬ 
work  of  our  present  organisation  was 
formed. 

Among  the  problems  which  evinced 
themselves  were  these:  Instrumenta¬ 
tion  was  most  limited.  Time  which 
should  have  been  spent  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  new  material  had  to  be 
used  for  working  out  details  in  already 
familiar  compositions,  consequently 
the  repertoire  was  quite  restricted.  A 
need  for  self-reliance  and  reading  abil¬ 
ity  was  noticeable  and  proved  to  be 
the  deterring  factor  in  our  progress. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  this  need,  a 
survey  was  made  of  schools  whose  in¬ 
strumental  programs  were  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  factors  in  their  programs 
contributing  to  their  success  were  self- 
reliance  and  reading  ability,  which 
functioned  to  permit  much  larger  or¬ 
ganisations  to  operate  more  efficiently 
with  less  effort  expended  by  director 
and  members.  These  schools  were 
laying  their  foundations  with  SAX¬ 
ETTES. 

It  was  then  determined  to  introduce 
saxettes  in  the  grades  of  Steubenville 
to  lay  a  reading  foundation,  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  offer  opportunity  for 
musical  expression  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  pupils  and  raise  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  to  the  desired  degree.  The  end 
of  the  next  year,  1934-’35  saw  the  en- 


StsubenvilU't  bands  and  orekastra  find  tkair  roofs  in  pra-band  insfnimant  groups 
suck  as  fkis  class  of  1937.  Pra-band  training  in  tka  grades  is  popular  witk  parents 
as  wall  as  students  tkamsalvas. 


Tka  growtk  of  tka  kigk  sckool  band  kas  bean  pkanomanal  since  tka  introduction  of 
a  pra-band  instrument  into  tka  music  curriculum.  Students  are  already  good  instru¬ 
mentalists  by  tka  time  tkay  raack  band  age. 
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Th«  Staubanvill*  orchestra  plays  with  battar  intonation,  has  mora  complete  instru¬ 
mentation,  is  a  battar  ensemble  in  avary  respect  sinca  pre-band  instruction  has 
preceded  its  annuar  raor9anixation. 


who  had  taken  the  saxette  course  the 
previous  year.  This  was  organized 
early  in  the  year  with  a  membership 
of  fifty.  Enrollment  in  the  orchestra 
Jumped  to  forty.  Enthusiasm  for  sax- 
ettes  raised  the  enrollment  in  those 
classes  to  one-hundred  twenty  for  the 
year.  As  a  result  of  the  use  of  those 
principles  of  teaching  music  through¬ 
out  the  system,  it  was  possible  to  se¬ 
lect  for  the  senior  band,  those  pupils 
who  were  best  qualified.  A  remark¬ 
able  improvement  in  individual  de¬ 
pendability  and  precision  were  very 
evident.  These  factors  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  our  band  to  win  commend¬ 
able  honors  at  the  state  finals. 

The  organization  continued  to  grow 
through  the  193G-’37  season.  In  spite 
of  losses  by  graduation  our  band  had 
grown  to  eighty  well-selected  mem¬ 
bers.  Our  junior  band  had  so  increased 
in  proficiency  and  improved  in  instru¬ 
mentation,  that  the  title  “Cadet  Band" 
was  more  appropriate,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  bestowed  upon  the  group.  It  had 
grown  to  a  membership  of  sixty. 
There  was  enough  new  material  se¬ 
lected  from  the  previous  year’s  saxette 
class  to  form  a  new  beginner’s  or  third 
band  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
members.  Again,  the  senior  band 
rated  superior  in  the  division  contest. 
The  orchestra,  now  comprising  forty- 
five  members,  appeared  frequently  be¬ 
fore  the  public  with  a  string  bass 
standing  in  a  conspicuous  place  for 
the  first  time.  Another  entirely  new 
group  of  saxette  classes,  totaling  over 
one-hundred  forty,  was  organized  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  We  met  our  saxette 
classes  only  once  a  week  in  groups  of 
from  forty  to  sixty-five.  We  had  three 
such  groups  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  they  met  in  three  different  school 
buildings  in  three  separated  parts  of 
the  city.  This  proved  much  better  from 
an  attendance  point,  especially  in  bad 


weather.  We  used  the  combined  sax¬ 
ette  classes  in  a  special  number  on 
one  of  the  regular  band,  orchestra  and 
chorus  concerts  in  the  spring.  The 
classes  are  also  admitted  free  to  sev¬ 
eral  other  concerts  for  educational 
purposes. 


In  th«  day*  whan  only  on#  individual 
aach  yaar  could  sacura  tha  rating  of 
national  cornat  champion,  Austin 
Kuhns  hold  this  distinction. 

The  school  year  1937-’38  showed  the 
advisability  of  limiting  membership  in 
the  high  school  band  to  ninety  mem¬ 
bers.  This  band  rated  superior  in  the 
district  contest  for  its  fourth  consecu¬ 
tive  time.  Later,  at  the  state  contest. 


it  was  given  first  division  and  was 
the  only  Class  A  band  to  receive  first 
division  in  sight  reading.  At  the  re¬ 
gional  which  was  held  at  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana  in  competition  with  schools 
having  many  times  our  enrollment  and 
enjoying  the  opportunity  of  private 
study  under  artist  teachers  and  sym¬ 
phony  members  besides  school  assign¬ 
ments,  we  received  a  division  III  rank¬ 
ing  on  prepared  work  and  a  division 
II  by  all  the  judges,  unanimously,  on 
sight  reading. 

In  the  Ohio  state  solo  and  ensemble 
evenis  held  at  Oberlin,  our  school  en¬ 
tered  one  of  the  largest  numbers  of 
contestants  of  which  fifteen  qualified 
to  enter  the  national  meet. 

During  this  year  our  orchestra,  now 
having  grown  to  a  well-balanced  or¬ 
ganization,  containing  three  string 
basses,  five  cellos  and  four  violas,  en¬ 
tered  a  contest  for  the  first  time  and 
at  that  contest,  the  district,  was  rated 
the  highest. 

The  saxette  classes  for  the  year 
reached  a  total  membership  of  one 
hundred  sixty-five.  As  in  each  previ¬ 
ous  year’s  classes,  a  test  was  given  at 
the  close  of  the  class  to  determine 
reading  achievement.  This  test  re¬ 
veals  a  definite  diagnosis  of  the  pupil’s 
potential  musicianship.  It  evaluates 
musical  intelligence,  achievement, 
will-to-work,  and  social  a*daptation. 

Still  another  new  beginner’s  band 
was  organized  at  the  close  of  school 
from  this  saxette  class,  and  has  been 
progressing  nicely  during  the  summer. 
Yet,  still  another  beginners’  band  will 
be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term. 

To  those  who  have  received  the  sax¬ 
ette  training  and  have  not  found  it 
convenient  to  continue  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  organizations,  the  values  are 
not  lost.  The  values  are  being  applied 
directly  in  greater  efficiency  in  vocal 
organizations  and  in  more  profitable 
study  of  the  piano. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  from  results 
secured,  that  the  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  employment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  pre-band  instrument,  a  tested 
course  of  study  and  proved  teaching 
procedures,  are  of  inestimable  value. 
Such  pre-band  work  separates  tech¬ 
niques  of  fingers,  embouchure,  or 
bowing  from  the  growth  of  the  read¬ 
ing  function.  After  the  reading  func¬ 
tion  has  been  established,  we  find  the 
pupils  absorbing  the  techniques  very 
rapidly. 


Send  Your  Success  Story  ol  Pre-Bond 
Instruction  for  Publication 
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THE 

Tones  and  Overtones 


of  the 

KETTLES 

By  Ben  Vitto 

Tympanist,  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra 

Islar  Solomon.  Conductor 


One  of  the  few  recognized  authorities  on  the  tympani  is 
Mr.  Vitto,  picture  left,  of  Chicago,  who,  prior  to  his  present 
post  with  the  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra,  served  for  five 
seasons  as  tympanist  with  the  famed  St.  Louis  Symphony 
under  the  talented  baton  of  Rudolph  Ganz.  During  the  era 
of  culture  in  the  Chicago  Theater  when  the  symphonic  con¬ 
certs  directed  by  H.  Leopold  Spitalny  were  featured,  Mr. 
Vitto  manned  the  kettles.  He  is  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  tympanists  in  the  western  hemisphere. 


ThU  U  1  r<i|>jrrl|titrd  arttrir  amt  may  not  hr  rrproduml  In  wholr 
or  in  part  wUlmul  thr  uirrial  prrmltaion  or  Ihr  copyrlatit  onrnrri. 


•  WHEN  A  MUSICAL  STRING,  for 
example;  a  piano  string,  is  set  into 
vibration,  we  imagine  that  we  bear 
only  a  single  sound;  but  on  listening 
attentively,  we  discover  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sound,  particularly  if  it  be  one 
of  the  low  tones  of  the  piano,  is  ac¬ 
companied,  though  faintly,  by  other 
sounds  called  “harmonics”,  upper  par- 
tials,  or  overtones. 

On  a  stringed  instrument  such  as 
the  violin  or  cello,  these  harmonics 
may  be  sounded  so  that  they  become 
the .  generator  or  basic  tone  upon 
which  another  series  of  overtones  are 
built.  This  is  done  by  lightly  touch¬ 
ing  the  string  at  different  points,  so 
as  to  divide  the  string  into  vibrating 
lengths  of  H  (or  the  octave,  H  (or  the 
fifth,  etc.  All  valve  instruments  such 
as  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  etc. 
will  produce  these  overtones  by  blow¬ 
ing  with  a  tighter  lip. 


Helmholtz,  the  great  German  scien¬ 
tist,  upon  whose  work  much  of  the 
science  of  acoustics  is  based,  stated 
that  no  experiments  had  been  made 
to  discover  the  type  of  overtones  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  circular  disk,  either  free 
at  the  edges,  as  a  cymbal  or  gong,  or 
bound  at  the  edges,  as  in  tympani. 

Piano  manufacturers  know  that  the 
quality  of  tone  of  their  instruments 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
favorable  overtones,  and  they  have 
learned  bow  to  suppress  those  over¬ 
tones  which  are  not  favorable.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  having  the 
hammers  strike  at  that  particular  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  end  of  the  string 
which  will  minimize  or  eradicate  the 
more  harsh  overtones.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  bass  notes.  The 
overtones  of  the  higher  notes  fall  into 
such  high  pitch  that  they  are  not 


audible;  nevertheless,  their  presence  J 

gives  the  tone  its  character.  1 

Who  has  not  been  near  a  church  I 
when  the  chimes  are  playing  and  finds 
that  he  can  not  distinguish  the  tune 
because  of  the  loudness  of  the  over¬ 
tones?  These  overtones  sounding  at 
the  fifth  above  the  fundamental  tone 
(generator)  are  what  cause  the  harsh¬ 
ness.  Distance  makes  the  overtones  i 

tend  to  disappear,  as  the  fundamental 
tones  are  stronger  and  carry  a  greater 
distance.  In  the  above  case,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  “distance  lends  en¬ 
chantment”,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
this  is  true  of  tympani.  ’ 

Now  what  are  these  overtones  of  a 
string  and  a  tube?  Figure  1  illus¬ 
trates  the  order  of  overtones  or  har¬ 
monics  of  a  string  or  tube  whose  low¬ 
est  note  is  “O”,  called  the  generator 
or  fundamental  tone.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  first  overtone  is  an 
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together,  and,  if  you  have  matched 
tones  exactly,  you  will  get  a  smooth 
sounding  interval  like  that  produced 
upon  a  cello. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
“beats”.  When  we  hear  the  sound  of 
a  tone,  we  imagine  that  we  hear  one 

continuous  vibration,  thus  - ,  but 

what  we  really  hear  is  a  series  of 
regular  rapid  vibrations,  thus  .... 
These  vibrations  vary  in  speed  per 
second  according  to  the  pitch  of  the 
note.  The  higher  the  note,  the  greater 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second. 
Thus,  A-440  means  that  concert  “A” 
vibrates  at  the  rate  of  440  pulsations 
per  second.  Now  if  we  simultaneously 
strike  a  bell  of  435  vibrations  and  one 
of  440  vibrations,  there  is  a  discrep¬ 
ancy  of  five  vibrations  every  second. 
This  causes  five  regular  periodic  vibra¬ 
tional  disturbances  per  second,  which 
manifests  itself  to  the  ear  as  “beats’*. 
These  “beats”  are  really  periodic 
sound  cessations  as  the  points  of  con¬ 
flict  eradicate  the  sound.  It  bas  the 
effect  of  sounding  (wa,  wa,  wa-wa)  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  second  in  the  above 
case. 

Coming  back  to  the  piano  string, 
when  a  true  string  is  struck,  all  its 
overtones  are  in  exact  harmonic  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  generating  tone.  This  pro¬ 
duces  a  pure  tone,  giving  a  continuous, 
even  effect.  Occasionally,  through  a 
mechanical  defect,,  a  string  is^  false. 
This  means  that  one  or  more  of  ^he 
overtones  are  not  in  true  relation 
to  the  generator.  This  causes  “beats” 
and  the  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
two  bells  of  conflicting  pitch,  men- 
(.Turn  to  page  34) 
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it  then  not  cause  the  generator  “G” 
to  sound  muddled  and  false?  This  is 
indeed  what  often  happens.  It  is  this 
characteristic  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  all  but  the  initiated  to  judge  and 
discriminate  in  tuning.  The  most 
prominent  overtone  is  the  interval  of 
the  fifth.  (Figure  i.) 


FUMRWtNTBL 

overtone  of  a  tympani  is  only  five 
notes  distant  from  its  generator,  while 
that  of  a  string  or  tube  is  an  octave 
distant.  Now  what  effect  have  these 
overtones  upon  the  problems  of  purity 
in  tuning?  Have  they  any  bearing 
upon  the  vagueness  and  lack  of  pur¬ 
ity  which  is  a  characteristic  of  tym¬ 
pani?  Suppose  the  second  overtone 
(Figure  J)  sounds  too  prominent;  will 


Figure  I 
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octave  above  the  generator  and  above 
this  comes  a  fifth. 

The  writer,  becoming  curious  about 
the  overtones  of  a  tympani,  obtained 
a  doctor’s  stethoscope  and  pressing  it 
upon  various  parts  of  the  skin  of  the 
tympani  and  also  against  the  sides  of 
the  kettle,  has  made  some  interesting 
observations.  This  is,  of  course,  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  by  more  scientific 
methods  and  equipment. 

Upon  striking  a  tympani,  the  over¬ 
tones  of  a  fifth,  seventh  and  octave 
can  be  heard,  the  fifth  and  seventh 
being  more  prominent  than  the  octave. 
Taking  a  low  G  we  find  the  overtones 
as  in  Figure  2.  Observe  that  the  first 


overtone  from  the  large  drum  (Fig¬ 
ure  6.), 
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causing  a  dissonance  of  a  major  sec¬ 
ond  from  “D”  overtone  to  “C”.  There¬ 
fore,  the  interval  of  a  fifth  lends  itself 
to  greater  purity  in  tuning  because 
the  top  note  (small  drum)  of  a  fifth 
rings  in  unison  with  the  overtone  of 
the  lower  note  (large  drum).  (Fig¬ 
ure  7.) 


From  this  we  can  learn  to  tune  a  fifth 
perfectly,  that  is,  as  nearly  perfect  as 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  will  per¬ 
mit. 

I  advise  the  following  procedure: 
Tune  the  large  drum  to  “G”,  striking 
it,  put  your  ear  close  and  try  to  hear 
the  overtone  of  a  fifth  “D”.  When  you 
hear  it,  try  to  duplicate  it  exactly  on 
your  small  drum.  Now  strike  both 


A  vary  busy  younq  man  is  Howard  Evans  whan  ha  sits  down  to  his  vary  complat« 
and  alaborata  drum  outfit  shown  hara.  Howard,  of  tha  Lana  Tachnical  High  School 
band  and  orchastra  of  Chicago,  is  an  axcallant  bass  drummar,  snara  drummar,  tym¬ 
panist  and  xylophonist,  thraa  timas  a  National  first  divisionar  and  dasignatad  by 
many  as  ona  of  tha  finast  parcussionists  in  public  school  work. 
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When  the  “G”  is  struck  and  then  the 
“C”,  the  “C”  will  be  affected  by  the 


What  effect  has  this  upon  tuning? 
Let  us  suppose  a  part  calling  for  tym¬ 
pani  in  “G”  and  “C”.  (Figure  J.) 
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•  IT  HAS  BEEN  THIS  WRITER’S 
GOOD  FORTUNE,  pleasure  and  re¬ 
grets  to  have  acted  in  the  capacity 
as  Judge  of  the  flutes,  flrst  in  the 
north  central  district  of  Illinois  at 
Kankakee,  second,  the  state  contest 
held  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
finally,  at  the  Regional  3,  at  Elkhart, 
Indiana  last  May. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  any  musi¬ 
cian  who  is  asked  to  judge  at  these 
festal  occasions  considers  himself 
most  fortunate  to  meet  so  many  fine 
young  people  who  have  so  earnestly 
and  devotedly  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  their  favorite  instrument 
in  order  that  they  might  adequately 
contribute  their  share  toward  the 
building  up  of  these  nationally  en¬ 
joyed  festivals.  Surely  there  is  no 
other  form  of  social  gathering  that 
could  provide  such  inspiring  and  edu¬ 
cational  entertainment  for  huge  audi¬ 
ences  and  do  more  for  the  general 
welfare  and  uplift  of  mankind  than 
do  these  so-called  contests. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  acting 
as  a  judge  is  found  in  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  to  offer  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  to  all  those  who  appear  in  his 
presence.  And  in  the  same  breath,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  the  regrets  of 
this  same  judge  are  many  because  of 


By  Rex  Elton  Fcdr 
Noted  Chicago  Rutist 


be  of  interest  to  review  a  few  of  the 
many  thoughts  that  run  through  the 
judge's  mind  from  the  time  you  start 
playing  until  you  have  finished.  Quite 
naturally  they  are  never  the  same 
with  each  soloist.  In  fact,  they  are 
never  the  same  with  any  two  of  you. 
This  being  true,  we  can  only  review 
in  generalities.  Since  this  is  written 
especially  for  the  flutist,  we  will  dwell 
on  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  play¬ 
ers  of  that  instrument.  Anyhow,  this 
trend  of  thought  goes  something  like 
this: 

"Well,  here  comes  number  1,  I  do 
hope  that  he  will  play  well.  That 
is  a  beautiful  tone  and  well  in  tune. 
.  .  .  Oh,  I  do  wish  that  he  would  not 
cover  so  much  of  that  embouchure 
and  pinch  his  lips  together  so  tightly, 


the  lack  of  time  and  space  to  offer 
more  and  more  helpful  suggestions  or 
constructive  criticism,  if  we  must  call 
it  such. 

It  is  certain  that  everyone  who  is 
asked  to  grade  the  work  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  accepts  that  responsibility  with 
bis  heart  fllled  to  overflowing  with  sin¬ 
cere  desires  to  be  as  helpful  during 
his  alloted  few  minutes  with  each  con¬ 
testant  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  be. 

To  all  of  you  who  have  taken  part 
as  soloists  in  these  activities  it  might 


"I  lev*  to  play  fh*  fluf*,"  Lek  Sck**- 
far  of  Yakima,  Washington  taamt  to 
b*  saying.  Although  sh*  is  still  an 
aighthi-grad*  youngstar,  sh*  mad* 
first  division  hi  Region  I  last  May. 

H.  R.  Jakay  is  her  director. 
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Fcdr  Ladies  Love  the  Flute 
'Nightingale  of  the  Woodwinds' 


harsh  and  hard;  the  pitch  would  not 
be  BO  low  either.  .  .  .  Now  if  this  one 
would  only  play  with  the  same  em¬ 
bouchure  as  he  used  in  tuning  instead 
of  that.  He  has  turned  the  flute  out 
so  far  that  the  pitch  is  very  sharp 
and  the  tone  is  loud  and  breathy.  .  .  . 
This  player  is  assuming  a  very  easy 
and  artistic  position,  the  keys  are  held 
up  on  the  top  side  of  the  flute,  the 
fingers  are  curved  gracefully  so  that 
only  the  tips  of  the  fingers  fall  in  the 
cups  of  the  keys.  The  fingers  are 
held  close  to  the  keys  too  and  this 
makes  for  nice  clean  technique  so  far 
as  playing  the  notes  evenly  is  con¬ 
cerned.  ...  If  only  this  fellow  would 
avoid  striking  so  hard  with  his  tongue 
as  to  produce  a  kind  of  all-tongue-and- 
no-tone  effect.  .  .  .  That  is  nice,  she 
tuned  her  A  to  the  piano  perfectly, 
but  now — isn’t  that  too  bad — her  high 
tones  are  so  terribly  sharp  and  the 
low  ones  so  very  flat.  It  is  easily 
understood  that  the  cork  in  the  head- 
joint  of  her  flute  is  pushed  too  far 
forward.  If  only  I  could  have  adjusted 
that  cork  to  the  proper  position,  all 
of  this  playing  out  of  tune  could  have 
been  avoided.  .  .  .  This  young  man  is 
playing  the  high  tones  so  very  flat 
and  the  low  ones  sharp.  I  do  wish 
that  that  cork  were  moved  forward 
to  the  proper  position.  .  .  .  Isn't  it  a 
shame  that  this  young  lady  stops  so 
many  of  her  tones  with  her  tongue, 
thereby  making  that  funny  little 
‘toot’  on  the  end  of  those  tones?  .  .  . 
If  only  I  could  have  a  few  minutes 
with  this  young  lady  so  that  I  might 
show  her  the  proper  places  in  which 
to  take  a  breath. 


Thsts  charming  aiamplat  of  Amarican  high  school  pulchrifuda  ara  also  mighty  clavar  with 
tha  fluta.  Rrst  divisionars,  thay  ara:  top,  Doriot  Anthony  of  Stroator,  III.,  Ragion  3;  laft, 
Ragion  4's  Dawn  Gray,  Monaca,  Pa.;  right,  from  Ragion  I  Annatta  Wright  of  Snohomish. 
Wash.;  lowar  laft,  Jaan  ______ 

Joanna 


I  do  wish  that 
I  could.  ...  If  only  this  boy  would 
hold  his  right  thumb  in  the  proper  , 
place  it  would  help  him  with  that 
difllcult  right  hand  passage  so  very 
much.  I’ll  put  that  suggestion  on  his 
ballot.  .  .  .  Why  should  such  a  trans¬ 
cription  as  this  one  be  chosen  when 
there  are  so  many  beautifully  charm¬ 
ing  numbers  written  originally  for  this 
instrument?  Of  course.  I’ll  not  make 
a  deduction  because  of  her  selection 
but  I  will  make  a  suggestion  on  this 
ballot.  ...  If  only  this  number  had 
been  worked  out  more  slowly  and 
carefully,  especially  the  rapid  pass¬ 
ages.  .  .  .  General  appearance  and 
effect  would  be  greatly  improved  if 
this  soloist  would  avoid  giving  away 
to  dancing  to  his  rhythms  while  play¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  This  little  girl’s  smile  and 
poise  would  delight  any  audience, 
even  to  the  extent  that  most  of  her 
mistakes — if  she  makes  any — would 
be  overlooked.  .  .  .  Expression  marks 
are  of  such  importance,  I  do  wish  that 
this  performer  would  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.  It  would  help  her 

(Turn  to  page  35) 
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•  CONDUCTING  18  NOT  CHILD’S 
PLAY  as  some  people  may  think. 
Althoucta  an  Inherent  sense  of  rhythm 
Is  essential,  beating  time  and  conduct¬ 
ing  are  not  synonymous.  The  art  of 
conducting  Is  acquired  only  after 
many  years  of  study  and  experience, 
and  student  conducting  is  a  splendid 
foundation  for  one  who  plans  to  follow 
music  as  a  profession. 

This  year  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  Judge  student  conductors  in  some 
of  the  state  and  regional  contests.  I 
found  some  students  to  be  very  prom¬ 
ising;  however,  the  majority  did  not 
understand  exactly  what  they  were 
trying  to  accomplish.  They  lacked 
fundamentals,  preparation  and  a 
mental  picture  of  the  composition 
properly  played. 

I  remember  a  recent  case  while  I 
Judged  a  regional  contest  in  which  a 
Class  A  band  with  good  instrumenta¬ 
tion  was  playing  a  fine  number.  As 
far  as  I  could  tell,  every  member  in 
the  band  was  playing  his  part,  but 
there  was  something  lacking.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  group  with  another  Judge, 
who  is  a  nationally  known  bandmas¬ 
ter,  I  asked  what  it  would  take  to 
make  this  particular  organisation  a 
first  division  band.  “Two  rehearsals 
with  a  first-class  conductor,”  was  his 
answer,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct. 


Photograph  I 


In  many  cases  .the  root  of  faulty 
student  conducting  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he,  the  student  conductor,  is 
taught  by  this  type  of  leader,  a  fine 
fellow,  a  good  organizer  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  private  teacher,  but  a  poor  con¬ 
ductor.  It  might  be  well  for  some  of 
us  older  conductors,  as  well  as  the 
younger,  to  take  stock  of  ourselves 
before  attempting  to  teach  others. 

Webster  gives  this  definition  of  the 
word  “conductor”:  one  that  conducts; 
a  guide;  a  director.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  go  a  step  further  and 
add  time-beating,  for  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  conducting  is  a  combination  of 
beating  time  and  directing.  To  begin 


with,  the  student  is  often  told  by  bis 
teacher  that  be  should  mark  time 
with  his  right  hand  and  use  his  left 
for  shading,  bringing  in  sections,  etc., 
which,  to  an  extent,  is  correct.  It  is 
true  that  the  baton  is  held  with  the 
right  hand;  nevertheless,  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  left  hand  are  of  equal 
importance  and  one  should  be  able  to 
beat  all  of  the  different  times,  includ¬ 
ing  subdivision,  etc.,  with  the  left  as 
well  as  the  right  hand. 

Examine  photograph  No.  1  showing 


Photograph  2 


the  position  of  the  right  hand  with 
the  palm  down,  baton  held  lightly 
between  thumb  and  fingers,  pointing 
toward  the  organization  or  away  from 
you.  Start  at  this  point  with  the  right 
hand  on  the  first  phase  of  conducting 
which  is  beating  time.  The  first 


band  is  obtained  is  a  preparatory  beat, 
as  shown  with  the  dotted  line  in  dia¬ 
gram  No.  2.  This  preparatory  beat 
is  essential  for  two  reasons:  first,  to 
insure  precision,  and  second,  to  give 
the  organization  the  tempo.  Remem¬ 
ber,  there  is  only  one  decisive  down 
and  up  beat  to  any  measure  regard¬ 
less  of  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  preparatory  beat.  Using  diagrams 
for  three-four  and  four-four  time  only. 
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and  starting  with  the  three-four,  the 
actual  direction  of  the  beats  are: 
down,  right,  up  (diagram  No.  1),  biit 
directed  in  this  manner  (diagram  No. 
2).  The  arm  always  leads  the  hand 


at  the  beginning  of  each  beat  and  the 
wrist  should  Hex  as  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  in  diagram  No.  2,  making 
the  movements  more  graceful  and 
serving  as  a  preparatory  beat  to  each 
beat  of  the  bar  which  is  necessary  in 
conducting,  especially  while  playing 
slow  movements. 


The  decisive  beat  is  important.  Let 
us  compare  a  beginner  on  the  slide 
trombone  to  a  seasoned  player  on  that 
same  instrument.  The  beginner  uses 

ITtirm  lo  page  4.’i) 
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SCHOOL  MUSIC  DIRECTORS  SHIFT  TO  NEW  JOBS 


Orowtli  of  School  Hood  ond  Orchestra  Moromont  Opens  New 
Fields  With  Broader  Opportunities 


New  Band  Room  at 
Fairfield,  Iowa 


Lady  Luck  seemed  to  frown  on  the 
band  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  last  spring,  for 
just  one  week  before  the  state  music 
festival,  a  fire  rased  the  building,  de¬ 
stroying  65  caps,  15  uniforms  and  |2,- 
000  worth  of  instruments.  By  borrow¬ 
ing  equipment  from  bands  in  three 
neighboring  towns  and  from  three 
bands  in  Iowa  City,  the  group  was  able 
to  enter  the  state  contest  where  it 
was  given  an  excellent  rating  in 
marching  and  the  clarinet  quartet 
went  to  the  second  division  of  the 
regional  at  Minneapolis.  Among  the 
other  valued  losses  was  the  file  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  which  had  been 
saved  over  a  number  of  years. 

Dillon  Lowell,  director  of  the  band, 
has  helped  lay  the  plans  for  the  new 
structure;  he  took  many  of  his  ideas 
from  plans  for  band  rooms  found  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


NEVADA  MUSIC  CONTEST 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  ELY 

Ely,  Nev. — Ely  is  to  be  host  to  the 
state  musical  festival  next  spring.  The 
White  Pine  County  High  School  band  of 
sixty-two  pieces,  which  won  a  rating  of 
superior-plus  at  the  state  contest  this 
year,  will  again  furnish  a  first  .class 
group,  for  only  six  of  the  members  were 
graduated  last  year  and  fifteen  experi¬ 
enced  players  have  entered  this  fall, 
(iailord  Lk  Chamberlain  is  director  of 
thin  group. 


OUTSTANDING  TWIRLER 

OF  GRADE  CONTEST 

Fruita,  Colo. — Calvin  Dewey,  drum  ma¬ 
jor  for  the  Fruita  grade  school  band, 
which  made  the  first  division  ranks  in 
both  marching  and  playing  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Colorado  grade  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  tournament  held  in  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colo.,  was  given  the  distinction  by 
the  judge  of  being  the  outstanding  drum 
major  of  the  contest.  The  band  has  en¬ 
tered  four  contests  and  has  rated  In  the 
first  division  In  concert  playing  in  three 
out  of  the  four. 


Whether  Report 

Wkathsr  or  not  you  find  nowi  of  your 
band  and  orchatfra  in  thasa  columns, 
dapandi  vary  largaly  on  your  systam  of 
raporting  tka  nawi.  Appoint  a  nawt 
raportar  to  Tba  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
as  ona  of  tka  first  aetivitiat  of  your 
tckool  band  or  orckattra  organization. 


Yale  H.  Ellis,  who  for  the  last  ten 
years  was  director  of  bands  at  Wood- 
lawn  high  school 
in  Birmingham, 

Alabama,  has 
been  appointed 
director  of  the 
Lanier  senior 
high  hand  as 
well  as  instru¬ 
mental  music 
at  Montgomery 
for  the  year 
1938-’39. 

R.  W.  Fiester, 
who  on  June  1 
commenced  du¬ 
ties  as  music  su¬ 


pervisor  of  the 
schools  at  Win- 
throp,  Iowa,  has 
organized  a 
strong  band 
booster  club,  a 
beginners'  band 
of  twenty-five 
members,  and 
has  led  his  sen- 
i  o  r  hand  of 
forty  players  in 
regular  weekly 
concerts. 

Mr.  Fiester  at¬ 
tended  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1936.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  had  wide  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  work. 

Deye  to  Portland 

Lincoln  high  school  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  will  have  as  its  new  band 
director  Howard  W.  Deye,  who  held 
a  similar  position  at  Ellensburg,  Wash-  ‘ 
ington  last  year.  Mr.  Deye  will  begin 
his  duties  at  the  opening  of  this  term. 

Parker  to  Eustis 

Harry  L.  Parker  has  taken  over 
duties  as  full  time  bandmaster  of  an 
up-and-coming  organization  at  Eustis, 
Florida.  Last  February  the  hand  of 


32  members  was  organized  as  well  as 
an  enthusiastic  band  parents’  club. 
Now  the  band  has  65  members  and 
the  boosters’  association  is  working 
hard  to  completely  uniform  the  players. 

Herman  to  Monroe 

Monroe,  Michigan,  is  welcoming  Mil- 
ton  A.  Herman  as  director  of  instru¬ 
mental  work  in  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  this  fall.  Formerly 
he  was  at  Elaton  Rapids,  Michigan, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  all  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music. 

Kepley  Follows  Gates 

From  Belvidere,  Illinois,  comes  the 
news  that  Jewett  G.  Kepley  is  assum¬ 
ing  duties  of  bandmaster,  carrying  on 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  C.  F. 
Gates  who  after  12  years  of  fine  serv¬ 
ice  resigned  to  enter  business  in  Rock¬ 
ford.  Mr.  Kepley  has  been  director  of 
music  for  the  past  two  years  at  Cerro 
Gordo;  previous  to  this,  he  taught  at 
St.  Viator  College,  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Music  and  Western  Union 
College.  While  at  Cerro  Gordo,  his 
bands  won  first  division  ratings  both 
years,  the  first  year  in  Class  D,  and 
the  second  year  in  Class  B. 

Elkins  Follows  Brown 
L.  P.  Brown  takes  the  grade  school 
band  podium  this  fall  at  Palestine, 
Illinois,  after  a  successful  period  at 
Central  City,  Kentucky. 

James  H.  Elkins,  who  has  for  the 
past  two  years  conducted  the  band  at 
Clay,  Kentucky,  has  just  been  appoint‘' 
ed  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  Central  City, 
This  information  comes  from  Inez 
McCortney. 


BAND  FETED  AT 

FIRST  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

By  Lorraine  Henry  * 

Kentiand,  Ind. — The  members  of  the 
Junior  and  senior  bands  were  entertained 
Just  before  the  close  of  school  by  the 
Band  Mothers’  Organisation.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  bands  have  been  so  hon¬ 
ored  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  event  will 
become  an  annual  occurrence.  Graduat¬ 
ing  members  were  presented  with  letters 
which  they  earned. 


Yale  H.  Ell!t 


R.  W.  Fiester 
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They  **Thumbed”  Their  Way 


Chicago,  Illinois.  —  Although  the 
Tribune  Charities  All-Star  collegiate 
football  team  scored  a  gorgeous  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  professional  Redskins  in 
their  gridiron  combat  in  Soldier  Field 
on  Wednesday  night,  August  31st, 
with  a  score  of  28  to  16,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  what  might  have  been  the  outcome 
had  it  not  been  for  the  spectacular 
and  stimulating  performance  of  Glenn 
Clitfe  Bainum’s  All-Star  Collegiate 
band  between  the  halves. 

At  any  rate,  the  All-Stars  made 
little  headway  against  the  Redskins 
before  the  band  appeared,  the  first 
half  closing  with  a  score  of  10  to  3  in 
the  Redskins’  favor.  But  the  second 
half  told  a  different  story,  and  no 
better  explanation  may  be  found  than 
that  the  college  boys  responded  to  the 
inspiration  of  a  college  band. 

With  three  short  evening  rehearsals, 
the  band  perfected  formations  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  season’s 
training.  Besides  the  spelling  and 
the  stars,  there  was  a  bow  that  shot 
its  arrow  across  the  field.  The  entire 
spectacle  was  executed  in  compiete 
darkness,  made  visible  in  outline  to 
the  100,000  spectators  by  tiny  electric 
lights  on  band  caps,  surrounding  the 
great  drums  and  otherwise  advan¬ 
tageously  placed. 

Though  confined  to  a  few  minutes’ 
playing  time,  the  musical  program 


Lenoir,  N.  C. — ^The  Lenoir  high  school 
band  came  nearly  missing  the  second  day 
of  the  annual  rhododendron  festival  held 
at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  early  in  June  when 
a  cylinder  head  in  one  of  the  buses  in 
which  they  were  riding  cracked  en  route, 
requiring  the  boys  to  “thumb”  rides  from 
passing  cars.  Fortunately  the  boys  were 
in  uniform  and  the  motorists  recognised 


them  as  members  of  the  band  which  fur¬ 
nished  entertainment  the  preceding  day 
when  they  took  part  in  the  itarade  and 
exhibition.  It  was  important  that  the 
band  arrive  on  time  on  this,  the  second 
day  for  Director  James  C.  Harper  and 
his  band  had  been  invited  to  lead  the 
day's  parade.  Fate  or  luck  was  with  the 
boys  for  every  member  arrived  in  time. 


McAllister  Stages  Great 
Festival  Music  Show 

Joliet,  III. — Exceeding  anything  else 
yet  attempted  in  night  school  band 
festivals,  A.  R.  McAllister’s  ninth  an¬ 
nual  fall  event  on  September  9th  was 
a  brilliant  spectacle  in  the  Joliet 
Township  High  School  stadium. 

Fourteen  neighboring  school  bands 
took  part  and  following  their  dramatic 

(rHm  to  page  S8) 


was  remarkably  excellent,  having 
been  specially  arranged  by  Mr.  Bain- 
um  with  the  assistance  of  Harry  Al¬ 
ford  and  other  noted  arrangers.  From 
more  than  300  applicants,  the  band 
was  assembled  from  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
nation.  Only  Cliffe  Bainum  knows 
the  tremendous  amount  of  detail  work 
necessary  to  perfect  a  project  of  this 
magnitude  and  he  won’t  tell. 


Hosts  to  State  Festival  Next  Spring 


Ritchie  Designs  File 
•  A  FILING  SYSTEM  to  be  of  real 
use  must  accomplish  several  things. 

First:  The  filing  system  should 

speed  up  the  process  of  placing  the 
parts  in  the  band  folios.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  having  the 
part  labels  correspond  to  the  folio  la¬ 
bels  exactly.  If  the  piccolo  player,  for 
example,  is  using  folio  number  2,  then 
all  of  his  piccolo  parts  should  also  be 
marked  with  the  figure  2. 

Second:  The  labels  must  be  a  defi¬ 
nite  aid  to  speedy  filing  of  music  when 
it  is  taken  from  the  folios  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  filing  envelope.  This 
filing  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  that 
parts  of  all  selections  appear  in  the 
same  order;  piccolo,  followed  by  flute, 
followed  by  oboe,  etc. 

(Thth  to  page  33) 


Whit*  Pins  Hiqh  School  Bond,  Ely,  Nsvsds 
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The  Eavesdropper 


Paragraphs  About  Some 
Folks  You  Know 


Tk«y'r«  All  Rtgional  "FirsH'' 

Lucrttia  Bair  of  (iranlte  City,  Ill., 
haa  played  to  paid  audlencea  numbering 
better  than  4.000,000  peraons  on  her  own 
World’s  Fair  marimba.  .  .  .  The  Mu  Phi 
Kpailon  award  waa  granted  to  Julia 
BALZHiasR  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  for  her  work 
on  the  clarinet.  .  .  .  Bbttt  Ann  Sexton 
of  Shelton,  Waah.,  la  teaching  beglnnera 
on  cornet  and  piano  thla  winter  to  help 
her  continue  her  musical  atudiea.  .  .  . 
Bbttt  Steffen  of  Antlgo,  Wla.,  has  won 
30  medals  in  band,  orchestra  and  solo 
work  on  her  cornet.  .  .  .  First  division 
winner  on  clarinet.  Bob  Servison  of  Ma¬ 
son  City,  la.,  plans  to  enter  the  Unlver- 
alty  of  Michigan.  .  .  .  “Hard  work  makes 
a  national  champion,”  says  Raymond 
Terfucr  of  Mooaeheart,  HI.,  and  he 
should  know,  for  he  is  a  first  division 
winner  on  his  K-Rat  clarinet.  .  .  .  Carl 
Paarmann  of  Davenport,  la.,  plays  In  the 
Trl-Clty  Symphony  and  the  University  of 
Iowa  Symphony.  .  .  .  Marion  Sackett, 
Waterloo,  la.,  baas  clarinetist,  went  right 
through  first  division  of  the  Regional  In 
the  first  contest  that  she  entered.  .  .  . 
Arnold  Evanson  from  Marshfield,  Wis., 
attended  the  Wisconsin  Music  Clinic  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  this  summer  as  an  award 
for  his  fine  BBf)  bass  playing.  ...  A  flute 
winner  from  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Marie  K. 
Pfeiffer,  plans  to  continue  her  musical 
studies  at  the  Milwaukee  State  Teachers' 
College  this  fall.  .  .  .  Allan  Ober,  Hoo- 
versville.  Pa.,  saxophone  player,  has  been 
invited  to  be  a  guest  soloist  with  Dr. 
Frank  Simon’s  Armco  Band  this  autumn. 

.  .  .  First  division  flute  and  second  divi¬ 
sion  piccolo  in  the  Regional  is  the  record 
of  Dorothy  Munro  of  Har\-ey,  Ill.  .  .  . 
Robert  Willoughby  from  Grundy  Center, 
la.,  plays  flute  with  the  Waterloo  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  .  .  .  Roger  Stevens, 
another  flutist,  from  Monroe,  Mich.,  was 
awarded  the  McGregor  Scholarship  to  the 
University  of  Michigan.  .  .  .  Dorothy 
O’Hearn  of  Mason  City,  la.,  is  thei  only 
girl  member  of  the  National  Rudimental 
Drummers’  Association  In  Iowa.  ...  A 
CrawfordsvHie.  Ind.,  boy,  Theodore  J. 
Brown,  has  been  playing  sousaphone  in 
the  139th  Field  Artillery  Band.  .  .  .  Bar¬ 
bara  Stronach  of  Cheney,  Wash.,  has 
given  five  recitals  of  her  own  on  her 
violin.  .  .  .  Patricia  Hushaw  of  Clear 
Lake,  la.,  plays  trombone  with  the  Mason 
City  Women’s  Symphony  orchestra.  .  .  . 
Ben  Husted  of  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  plans  to 
tour  for  ten  weeks  with  Bohumir  Kryl 
and  his  symphony  orchestra.  .  .  .  Harry 
SCHARSTBIN  of  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.,  won 
rankings  of  first  on  trombone  and  sec¬ 
ond  on  baritone.  .  .  .  Another  Fort  Thomas 
lad,  Bernard  Nielander,  who  plays  the 
bassoon,  will  attend  Transylvania  College 
this  coming  term.  .  .  .  Geraldine  Garren 
of  Centralia,  Ill.,  won  a  full  scholarship  to 
Interlochen  Music  Camp,  where  she  held 
solo  chair  clarinet  in  the  band.  .  .  .  Helen 
Louise  Wilt  of  Greenville,  O.,  plays 
vibra-harp  with  a  dance  orchestra.  .  .  . 
Betty  Jean  Jory  of  Everett,  Wash.,  is 
a  good  student  as  well  as  a  good  musi¬ 
cian,  for  she  waa  valedictorian  of  her 
clasa  .  .  .  Venita  White  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  began  her  studies  on  the 
clarinet  at  the  age  of  three.  .  .  .  Helen 
Poolob,  violinist  from  Pampa,  Tex.,  had 
five  scholarships  offered  her  this  year. 

.  .  .  FREDERICK  Dittrich,  who  plays  snare 


PLAYS  BASS  WITH  FIVE 

BANDS  AND  ORCHESTRAS 

Brasil,  Ind. — Playing  "Barbarossa”  by 
Bamhouse  as  his  selection,  Arnold 
Bridgewater, 
member  'the 
school 

under  the  direc- 
tion  Ern- 

was 
a 

ranking  in  Region 

In  addition  to  ^ 
high  school 

he 

plays  in  the  Bra- 

concert  band,  ^ 

Reddle’s  dance  or-  \ 

chestra  and  the  L 

Methodist  Sunday 
school  orchestra. 

He  has  played  u  p • j  . 

solos  at  entertain-  Arnold  Bridgewater 
ments  and  on  several  occasions  been  with 
the  Staunton  band  at  special  engage¬ 
ments.  Last  year  he  played  in  the  In¬ 
diana  university  band  at  the  state  fair 
and  again  has  an  invitation  to  be  with 
them  this  year. 


Violinist  at  Thirteen 


■Little  thlrteen-year-old 


Everett,  Wash. 

Marilyn  Olson  is  quite  an  accomplished 
musician,  for  she 
is 

her 

Besides  receiving 
superior  rating 
Region  she  has 
many  re- 
engage- 
ments  such 

places  as  the 
State  Music  I 

Teachers’  Conven-  i  . 

tion,  the  Wash-  ^ 

ington- Oregon 
Music  Teachers’ 

Convention,  and 

the  banquet  for  • 

the  music  direc-  Merilyn  Olton 


HAS  WON  MANY  FIRSTS 


SAX  GIRL  ENJOYS  MUSIC 

CAMP  ON  SCHOLARSHIP 


Wauwatosa,  Wis. — The  Wauwatosa  high 
school  band  is  right  proud  of  its  solo 
clarinetist,  Ellen 

who  rated  1 1"^- 


Paxton,  Ill. — ^Mary  Louise  Kennedy 
spent  eight  weeks  at  the  National  Music 
Camp  at  Inter- 

Slochen,  Michigan, 
as  a  result  of 
winning  a  schol¬ 
arship  at  the  re¬ 
gional  contest  this 
year  where  she 
placed  in  the  first 
division  on  her  Eb 
alto  saxophone 
for  the  second 
time.  While  at 
Interlochen  she 
played  with  the 
national  high 
school  band  and 
took  private  in- 
^  „  ,  structlon  from 

Mery  Louise  Kennedy  Cecil  Leeson.  Her 
contest  number  was  Concerto  in  E  Minor 
by  Gurewich.  She  began  study  in  1933 
and  one  year  later  ranked  in  division  I 
in  the  state  festival. 

After  completing  high  school  in  1940, 
she  plans  to  enter  a  school  of  music  to 
get  her  degree. 


Arndt, 
first  division  in 
Region  2  at  Min¬ 
neapolis.  She 
played  ’’Concer¬ 
tino”  by  Guil- 
haud.  She  also 
has  three  first  di¬ 
visions  in  state 
meets  to  her 
credit. 

she 


She  eaye  _ 

owes  her  success  . 

to  good  instruc-  A 

a  good  in- 

strument,  and  * 

good  accompany¬ 
ing  by  her  father.  ^ 

Her  director  is  Roy  A.  Brendel. 


ALL-AROUND  DRUMBKR 

Madison,  N.  Y. — It  seems  that  Richard 
Bicknell,  a  junior  high  school  student,  has 
inherited  his  abllr~ 
Ity  to  drum,  for 
his  grandfather 
was  a  fine  drum¬ 
mer  himself.  As 
well  as  being  a 
top  rank  snare 
drummer,  Richard 
is  a  xylophonist 
and  plans  to  be¬ 
gin  study  on  the 
tympani  this  fall. 
Ehren  though  he 
is  only  twelve 
years  old  now,  he 
has  been  study¬ 
ing  music  for  six 
years.  Donald 
Judd  is  his  music 
supervisor. 


drum  at  Endicott,  N.  T.,  wants  to  teach 
percussion,  but  his  chief  ambition  is  to 
be  a  contest  judge.  .  .  .  Luther  College 
is  to  be  the  alma  mater  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
of  Spring  Grove,  Minn.  .  .  .  Robert  Drioos 
of  Centerville,  la.,  began  studying  violin 
when  he  was  six  years  old.  .  .  .  Betty 
Booth,  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  viola  player, 
plans  to  attend  the  Central  Washington 
College  of  EMucation.  .  .  .  Violinist  Pbooy 
Paddock  of  Manhattan,  Kan.,  attended 
the  Ehnporla  Music  Camp  at  Emporia, 
Kan.  .  .  .  Emma  GBOessR  of  Renton, 
Waah.,  who  plays  the  viola,  wants  to 
teach  high  school  music. 


Richsrd  Bicknell 
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MIDWEST  SCHOOL  OANDS  OREAKTHE  NEWS 

High  school  bands  of  Palestine,  Texas,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  Ripon, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Elkhart  County  Concert  band 
make  great  advance  in  past  year.  Outlook 
for  rapid  progress  encouraging. 


FINE  PROGRESS  IS 

MADE  BY  YOUNG  BAND 

Pictur*  On* 

Palestine,  Tex. — The  Palestine  High 
School  Band  was  organised  by  Its  pres¬ 
ent  director.  Ward  O.  Brandstetter,  In 
September,  191<,  and  in  its  first  year 
won  a  first  division  ratine  in  concert 
and  first  place  in  marchinc  In  the  Class  L> 
events  at  the  ICastem  Division  State  Con¬ 
test  held  In  Waco. 

In  its  second  year,  the  band  entered 
In  Class  B,  winning  first  division  ratings 
in  both  concert  and  marching  at  the 
district  contest  in  Huntsville ;  first  divi¬ 
sion  rating  In  concert  and  second  division 
rating  in  marching  at  the  Region  Six 
contest  in  Abilene.  In  Its  two  years  of 
official  competition,  the  band  has  won 
eight  trophies  and  76  solo  and  ensemble 
medals. 

BAND  HAS  GROWN  BY 

LEAPS  AND  BOUNDS 

Picture  Two 

Clarinda,  la. — The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  instrumental  music  has  dou¬ 
bled  itself  In  the  last  three  years,  which 
Is  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  Sixty-seven 
members  make  up  the  classy  band,  which 
makes  a  colorful  sight  when  it  marches 
at  the  football  games.  Through  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Clarinda  Women's  t'lub  and 
the  Band  Mothers'  Club  a  complete  set  of 
new  uniforms  was  purchased  last  year. 


CIRCUIT  PROGRAM 

IS  VERY  SUCCESSFUL 

Picture  Three 

Uoshen,  Ind. — Klkhart  County  has  an 
unusual  and  effective  instrumental  musi¬ 
cal  program  which  sor>'es  ten  schools. 
Over  a  two-year  period,  the  enrollment 
in  instrumental  music  Jumped  from  150 
to  300,  or  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 

In  this  plan,  which  has  been  in  use  for 
ten  years,  the  supervisor  of  music.  Gene 
Chenoweth,  teaches  in  five  schools  and 
supervises  the  work  of  his  associate  di¬ 
rector,  Gerald  Bettcher,  who  teaches  the 
remaining  -chools  in  the  circuit. 

The  Elkhu.il  County  Concert  Band,  hav¬ 
ing  a  membership  of  sixty  last  year,  has 
grown  to  a  new  high  with  eighty-four 
members.  This  band  has  been  a  first 
division  winner  in  the  state  contests  for 
the  last  six  years,  but  it  is  prevented 
from  partici’'ating  in  the  re^i-  al  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  classification  for  con¬ 
solidated  bands  in  Indiana.  The  Concert 
Band  meets  for  rehearsal  In  Goshen,  the 
lounty  seat,  every  Monday  evening:  a 
Saturday  morning  practice  is  to  be  added 
this  year.  Some  of  the  players  must 
travel  seventeen  miles  each  way  to  at¬ 
tend  and,  in  spite  of  icy  roads  and  bitter 
winter  weather,  they  have  a  perfect  rec¬ 
ord  of  attendance. 

Laist  year,  a  county  music-parents'  as¬ 
sociation  was  formed  and  raised  twenty- 
three  hundred  dollars  to  purchase  130 
new  uniforms.  The  project  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  is  that  of  providing  a  perma¬ 
nent  music  home  for  this  de;>artment. 


NEW  UNIFORMS  HELP 

MAKE  A  GREAT  DAY 

Pichire  Four 
By  Blaine  Moderow 
Ki|K>n,  Wis. — ^The  high  school  band 
made  up  of  fifty-four  “tooters"  dressed 
in  their  new  uniforms,  had  a  great  day 
at  the  contest  held  at  Columbus.  In  the 
concert  division  they  were  given  first 
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Ten  Repnal  Contests  Attract  National  Attendance 


Greatest  Participation  in  History 


31,8U4  persona  in  orchestra,  band, 
chorus,  ensemble  and  solo  divisions 
competed  in  the  ten  annual  regional 
competition-festivals  last  spring,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  published  in  the 
1938  Regional  Bulletin  by  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference.  Sta¬ 
tistics  were  compiled  from  those  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  regional  chairmen  in 
charge  of  the  festivals.  Although  this 
may  include  some  duplications,  inas¬ 
much  as  many  of  the  students  partici¬ 
pated  in  more  than  one  event,  this 
number  is  fairly  accurate. 

For  six  of  the  regions  this  was  the 
second  annual  meet,  while  for  the  re¬ 
maining  four,  Regions  1,  2,  4,  and  .S, 
it  was  the  initial  official  festival.  Of 
the  ten.  Region  3  had  the  greatest 
number  attending  with  a  total  of  6,846 
but  Region  9  ran  a  very  close  sec¬ 
ond  with  6,842.  However,  Region  3 
competition  was  for  instrumental 
music  alone  while  Region  9  was  host 
to  both  vocal  and  instrumental  activ¬ 
ity.  Next  in  line  and  close  together 
according  to  registrations  were  Region 
2  with  3,649  and  Region  10  with  3,566. 

From  the  number  entering  the  vari¬ 
ous  solo  fields,  we  find  that  the  cornet 
is  the  most  popular  of  instruments 
having  236  players,  followed  closely 
by  the  clarinet  with  214  winners.  The 
trombone  and  the  tuba  come  next  in 
line  of  favor  with  163  and  161  respec¬ 


tively.  The  instrument  which  entered 
the  least  number  of  players  was  the 
fluegel  horn  with  six  and  next,  the 
English  horn  with  eight.  In  vocal 
solos,  there  were  seventy  sopranos  and 
the  closest  second  was  thirty-six 
basses.  Instrumental  ensembles  which 
are  most  common  are  the  brass  sex¬ 
tet  with  seventy  groups  and  trumpet 
trios  and  quartets  with  sixty-one 
groups.  The  girls’  trio  easily  tops  the 
vocal  ensembles  having  sixteen,  and 
the  nearest  rival  is  the  boys’  quartet 
having  nine. 

Twenty-five  students  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  regular  and  alternate  saxo¬ 
phone  scholarships  to  the  National 
Music  Camp  at  Interlochen.  Michigan. 
Nine  winners  accepted  and  attended 
the  camp  this  summer. 

Region  3  entered  sixty-five  bands 
and  Region  10  entered  forty-four.  Of 
the  regions  holding  orchestra  compe¬ 
tition.  Region  9  entered  eighteen 
while  Region  10  entered  seventeen. 


RESULTS 
Region  5 

Official  rasuitt  at  raporfed  by 

P.  C.  CONN 

Regional  Chairman 
AiigeleM,  California,  June  24,  25. 
StateH  included:  California,  Arisona, 
Western  Nevada. 

(The  Fifth  Regional  Contest  was 


ranking  and  in  sight-reading  they  re¬ 
ceived  second  ranking.  Because  of  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  conduct  the  usual  marching 
contest. 

SHE  TEACHES  OTHERS  PIANO. 

PLAYS  STRING  BASS  HERSELF 

Clay  Center,  Kan. — Margaret  Humfeld, 
senior  at  Clay  Center  high  school,  has 
the  rare  distinc¬ 
tion  of  becoming 
a  regional  win¬ 
ner  in  only  two 
years  of  study 
on  the  string 
bass.  Her  selec¬ 
tion  was  Minuet 
by  Heacox.  Mar¬ 
garet  has  studied 
piano  for  eight 
years  and  at  the 
present  time  is 
giving  lessons, 
having  a  class  of 
twelve  pupils. 

The  director  at 
Clay  Center  is 
Wayne  Snod- 
Margarat  Humfald  grass. 


AMBITIOUS  CORNETIST 

Halsey,  Ore. — A  first  division  cometist, 
Wellington  Bond,  is  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  this  year 
and  plays  first 
chair  in  the  local 
band.  He  has 
taken  cornet  les¬ 
sons  since  he  was 
ten  years  old 
under  sev  e  r  a  1 
teachers,  the  last 
of  which  is  Cap¬ 
tain  H.  L>.  Beard, 
director  of  the 
R.O.T.C.  band  of 
Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege.  It  is  Wel¬ 
lington’s  ambition 
to  attend  this  col¬ 
lege  at  Corvallis 
and  to  play  first 
chair  in  this  fine 
organisation. 

Last  year  the  director  of  the  high 
school  band  was  Wayne  Gilfry,  who  has 
since  transferred  to  another  school.  This 
year  Donald  Reese  will  conduct  the  band 
at  Halsey  as  well  as  at  Harrisburg. 


Wellington  Bond 


Fire  Didn’t  Stop  Them 


Thete  Fairfield,  lows  boyt  finished 
in  second  division  at  the  regional  at 
Minneapolis.  Left  to  right:  Robert 
Nedy,  Ronald  Voorhies,  Ronald  Nor¬ 
man  end  Gayle  McCumber. 


held  after  the  June  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  appeared.  All  re¬ 
sults  with  the  exception  of  Region  Five 
will  be  found  in  that  edition.) 

BANDS)  Clau  A 

l)lv.  1 :  Gilroy,  Callt.,  rslward  Towner, 
Uir.;  Sail  Fernando,  Calif.,  Charles  G. 
Tingle,  Dir. 

Div.  2:  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  George 
Wright,  Dir.;  Belmont,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Chester  Perry,  Dir. 

Div.  3 :  Reno,  Nevada,  Holla  Johnson, 
Dir. 

Oeu  B 

Div.  2:  Globe,  Ariz.,  Kenneth  May¬ 
nard,  Dir.;  Fillmore,  Calif..  George 
Wright,  Dir.;  Escondido,  Calif.,  Lester 
Schroeder,  Dir. 

Div.  3 :  Elko,  Nevada,  Charles  Beards¬ 
ley,  Dir. 

Clau  E 

Div.  2:  Eliot  Jr.,  Altadena.  Calif., 
Arthur  C.  Nord,  Dir.;  Emerson  Jr.,  West 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Donald  Palmer, 
Dir.;  McKinley  Jr.,  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Charles  Dana,  Dir. 

GRADE  SCHOOL  BAND 

Div.  2:  Ely,  Nevada,  Douglas  Haw¬ 
kins,  Dir. 

MARCHING  BANDS,  aa»  A 

Div.  1:  Polytechnic,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  A.  F.  Gill,  Dir. 

Div.  2:  Reno,  Nevada,  Rolla  John¬ 
son,  Dir. 

Clau  B 

Div.  2 :  Elko,  Nevada,  Charles  Beards¬ 
ley,  Dir. 

Div.  3:  Escondido,  Calif.,  Lester 

Schroeder,  Dir. 

Qau  E 

Div.  1:  John  Marshall  Jr.,  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  Karl  A.  Kaynor,  Dir. 

Div.  2:  Eliott  Jr.  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Arthur  Nord,  Dir.;  McKinley  Jr.,  Pasa- 
'  dena,  Calif.,  Charles  Dana,  Dir. 

,  Grada  School  Band 

Div.  1:  Ely,  Nevada,  Douglas  Haw¬ 
kins,  Dir. 

ORCHESTRA.  Clau  A 

Div.  1:  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  George 
Wright,  Dir. 

Div.  2:  Washington,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Lillian  Elliott,  Dir. 

{Turn  to  page  81) 
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The  S.  M.  Twirting  Feature  of  the  Month 


Double  Forward  Thrust 

ly  ROGER  LEE 


•  This  movement  is  started  by  doinc  a 
pass  around  the  body,  rirht  to  left.  As 
the  Tight  hand  grasps  the  baton  agraln, 
it  is  snapped  over  the  shoulder  as  is 
shown  in  position  1.  It  is  kept  in  this 
position  for  Just  a  mere  instant  to  add 
effect.  It  is  then  flipped  under  the  right 
arm.  This  is  done  by  letting  the  bail 
revolve  downward  and  inside  the  arm. 
Notice  that  the  arm  is  cupped  under  the 
baton  as  the  bail  revolves  upward  inside 


the  arm.  Position  1  and  2  show  the 
baton  revolving,  and  the  arm  being  cupped 
under  the  baton. 

The  light  arm  is  then  moved  forward 
and  slightly  upward,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  right  foot  is  moved  forward 
about  three  to  four  feet.  This  all  must 
be  done  very  smoothly  and  gracefully.  Do 
not  Jeric  the  arm!  liie  arm  is  held  stiff 
and  is  moved  from  the  shoulder  only.  Do 
not  grasp  the  baton  until  it  shoots  over 
the  arm,  then  turn  the  wrist  over  quickly 
and  grasp  it  on  the  edge  of  the  shaft 
This  part  of  the  movement  is  shewn  in 
positions  S  and  4.  Notice  the  position  of 
the  left  arm  in  position  4.  This  adds 
much  to  the  showmanship  of  the  move¬ 
ment 

To  get  into  position  for  the  next  part 
of  the  movement,  bring  the  right  leg  back 
to  an  almost  attention,  and  at  the  same 
time  swing  the  baton  in  a  huge  circle 
outride  the  right  arm.  The  huge  circle 


is  shown  in  positions  3  and  4.  After  com¬ 
pleting  one  circle,  swing  the  baton  over 
the  shoulder  as  is  shown  in  position  5. 
Notice  that  the  tips  of  the  Angers  are 
the  only  part  of  the  hand  that  is  touch¬ 
ing  the  baton.  Keep  the  Angers  stiff  and 
grive  a  quick  snap  of  the  wrist,  and  at 
the  same  time  step  forward  on  the  right 
foot.  The  baton  is  caught  in  the  right 
hand  on  the  end  of  the  shaft.  This  is 
shown  in  positions  6  and  7.  Notice  that 
the  catch  of  the  sei'ond  forward  thrust, 
position  7,  is  the  same  as  the  catch  of 
the  flrst  forward  thrust,  position  4. 

Prom  this  position,  flip  the  baton  under 
the  arm  and  come  to  attention  as  is  shown 
in  position  3.  The  next  part  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  a  back  flip.  This  is  very  easily 
done. 

Keeping  the  arm  stiff  and  moving  it 
from  the  shoulder  only,  snap  the  arm  up¬ 
ward  with  a  quick  movement.  As  the 
baton  leaves  the  arm,  turn  the  body 
slightly  to  the  side  so  the  left  hand 


(>.  I 


will  be  able  to  grasp  the  baton.  The 
baton  conqtletee  one  revolution  in  the  air, 
and  is  then  caught  in  the  left  hand  as  is 
shown  in  position  8.  After  catching  the 
baton  in  the  left  hand,  bring  the  baton 
around  in  front  of  the  body  and  go  into 
some  other  movement. 

(Questions  on  this  or  any  other  move¬ 
ments  on  which  Mr.  Lee  has  written  may 
be  address  to  him  at  721  South  Locust 
Street,  Centralis,  Illinois.) 


UNIQUE  CONTEST  WON 

BY  MARTHA  MOORE 

By  Barbara  Kingsland 

Duck  Hill,  Miss. — After  a  contest 
which  lasted  for  six  months  in  which 
all  band  members  participated.  Miss 
Martha  Addie  Moore,  third  chair  clarinet 
player,  emerged  victorious,  winning  a  two 
weeks’  trip  to  summer  school  at  State 
College  at  Starkville,  Miss.  This  trip, 
offered  by  Mr.  Calloway,  was  awarded 
to  the  band  member  who  earned  the 
greatest  number  of  points,  which  were 
given  in  return  for  attendance  and  prac¬ 
tice.  For  each  band  and  sectional  prac¬ 
tice  that  the  member  attended,  he  re¬ 
ceived  one  point ;  for  each  one  missed, 
he  received  ten  cuts.  Kach  time  he  was 
late  he  had  flve  cuts  chalked  against  him. 
If  the  member  practiced  between  two  and 
three  hours  per  week,  he  was  given  ten 
cuts,  between  one  and  two,  twenty  cuts, 
and  below  one  hour,  thirty  cuts.  Time 
above  three  hours  was  granted  a  certain 
number  of  points  (or  each  hour.  A  rec¬ 
ord  of  practice  was  kept  by  means  of 
practice  slips,  which  were  filled  out  daily. 

When  all  the  points  were  counted.  Miss 
Moore  was  on  top  to  receive  the  honor 
of  studying  under  fine  music  teachers  at 
the  State  College.  Miss  Moore  has  played 
the  clarinet  for  less  than  two  years. 


WINS  TOP  HONORS 

IN  FOUR  FIELDS 

Wewoka,  Okla. — Under  the  expert  guid¬ 
ance  of  E.  E.  Wilcox,  director,  the  We¬ 
woka  high  school  band  "went  to  town 
and  brought  home  the  bacon”,  to  use 
the  vernacular.  In  the  Oklahoma  state 
contest,  this  Class  A  band  received  su¬ 
perior  rating  in  three  divisions;  that  is, 
playing,  marching  and  sight  reading.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  not  enough,  so  when  they 
attended  the  festival  at  Abilene,  Texas, 
they  took  flrst  division  rankings  In  play¬ 
ing,  marching,  sight  reading  and  parade. 


HAS  SIX  FIRST 

DIVISIONS  TO  CREDIT 

Mexla,  Tex. — The  only  Class  B  band 
to  win  flrst  division  in  both  concert  play¬ 
ing  and  marching  at  the  regional  contest 
held  in  Abilene,  Tex.,  the  Black  Cat  band 
of  Mexia,  won  six  flrst  divisions  during 
the  year  of  I9S7-’I8.  Two  were  obtained 
at  the  district  3  contest  held  at  Mexia, 
two  at  the  eastern  division  contest  held 
In  Waco,  and  two  at  the  regional  held 
at  Abilene. 

The  director.  Dean  Shark,  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Mexia,  led  the  Waxahachie  high 
school  band  to  flrst  divisions  for  flve 
consecutive  yeara 
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G€t;s  our  OF  'Gl€  ANT|9U£  BUSINCSS/ 


QOOFX  &US 


TH»5  IDEA'H^AT  NOO  have  TO  HAVE 
NEW,^AODeRN  «NSTRUN\ENT5  1S 
A  lOTOF  BALONEY.'  IY!s  THe  WAV 
— - rTT  ~ — ==N  VOO  BLOVV 

INTO  THE 
HORN  "WAT 

counts  ? 


I  PICKED  OP  THIS 
OLD  TRONVPET  FOR¬ 
ME  ARLV  NOTHING-.' 
\  NOW  X  CAN  i- 
I  60  OOT  FOR  I 
(  THE  BAND.'  ) 


REHEARSAL 

ROOM. 


GUESS  I  NVADE 
quite  an  IM- 
■PRESSIONf  X 
I  MOTlCED  EVERT- 
I  BODY  LOOKING 

S  ATM€  • _ _ 


YES.  1  most,  now 
IF  HE  HAD  A  GOOD 

P-A.  instrument 
LIKE  THE  REST  OF 
the  band,  I'D  BE 
WfUiNCTO  GIVE  I 
HIM  A  CHANCE  ! 


The  "Frat"  Trumpet 


"Frot"  Trumpet  has"Slik-Valves,'' 
B^-A,  brilliant  penetrating  tone, 
light,  fast  action,  perfect  intona¬ 
tion,  easy  to  blow,  20"  long, 
AW  bell.  Gladstone  cose.  64-B 
Rn.  4 . $57.50 


WORLD^S  BIGGEST  DOLLAR-VALUE 


In  fine  tone  quality,  prime  requisite  of  any  musical  instrument,  P-A*s  ore  of  the  highest 
artistic  standard,  and  in  material  refinements,  they  equal  or  excel  many  selling  at  top 
prices.  "Slik-Valves"  on  P-A  comets  and  trumpets  will  not  corrode,  stick,  discolor;"Slik- 
Slides"  on  P-A  trombones  will  not  pit  nor  corrode.  P-A  instruments, — and  that  includes 
nearly  oil  brasses  and  woodwinds, — ore  absolutely  "tops”  in  fast,  smooth  action; 
smart  styling,  beautiful  finishes,  with  handsome  coses  insuring  proper  core.  No  other 
instrument  offers  so  much,  at  so  little  cost.  See  your  local  music  deoleror  write  for  the  NEW  WOOD  CLARINET 
,  _  beautiful  new  P-A  circular  that  fully  illus-  ^e...  Wendertal  lestrumeet 

I  ■  trotes  and  describes  the  very  instrument  _ ,  ,  ^  ^ 

■  ^  ^  H  A  -1  Tim  it  o  gunum#  grunadiila  wood.  Boohm  tyttom 

you  should  hove.  Write  today,  sure.  V  k,  Yo»  d  guast  its  price 


Soutaphone 
Grand,  leautlful 
tone,  easy  la  play, 
smooth  action,  rug¬ 
gedly  built,  52* 
high  with  24'  de¬ 
tachable  belt  Ad¬ 
justable  moulhpipe. 
Made  of  finest  ma¬ 
terials  and  finely 
finished.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  52-K  Fin.4, 
S220.00 


SEND  FOR  A  post  card  request  will  bring  a  valuable,  informative 
____  folder  catalog  of  Pan-American  band  insiruments. 

■  kCB  book  Send  for  it.  A  belter  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  0  good  insirument  to  your  musical  career  may  spare  you  much  fruitless 
worig  discouragement,  even  complete  failure.  Send  now  for  this  free  aid. 


Ran  America  n 


rt,  Indiana 


921  P-A  Building, 
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He  Claims  to  Be  1938’s 
Youngest  First 
Divisioner 

Any  ChallenKBrs? 


Ward  Wood  of  DeRuyter,  New  York, 
claims  to  be  the  youngest  first  divi¬ 
sion  regional  winner  in  the  country 
this  year.  More  than  that,  we  feel 
that  he  is  the  youngest  person  to  ever 
place  equally  as  high  in  an  interscho¬ 
lastic  musical  competition  festival, 
and  we  challenge  anyone  to  top  his 
unusual  achievement. 

Ward  is  nine  years  old  and  enters 
the  fifth  grade  this  fall.  He  began 
study  on  his  Eb  clarinet  two  years  ago 
and  under  rather  general  instruction 
by  his  father,  Walter  R.  Wood,  his 
band  director,  Richard  Kalnu,  and  his 
uncle,  Robert  Ottman,  he  made  his 
phenomenal  rise  to  this  point. 

"Practice  makes  perfect”  is  the  old 
adage  and  Ward  is  proof  enough  of  it. 
This  precocious  lad  practiced  his 
"Volte  in  £b”  faithfully  that,  to  use 
his  own  words,  “I'm  sick  of  it,”  and  he 
vows  he  will  never  play  any  more 
waltses  in  Eb. 

We  will  welcome  any  information 
about  anyone  who  can  present  a  rec¬ 
ord  comparable  to  youthful  Ward’s. 


Bothell  in  **Parade  of 
Wooden  Soldiers** 


Another  laurel  which  was  added  to 
the  many  gathered  by  the  Bothell. 
Washington,  band  this  summer  was  a- 
contract  from  the  forestry  officials  to 
represent  the  "Parade  of  the  Wooden 
Soldiers”  in  the  filming  of  the  pageant 
of  the  woods.  This  film  is  to  be  shown 
at  both  the  New  York  and  the  San 
Francisco  World’s  Fairs  next  year. 
For  two  years  the  film  will  be  an  edu¬ 
cational  feature  of  the  expositions  and 
for  eight  years  thereafter,  an  educa¬ 
tional  feature  In  the  schools.  Bothell 
is  rightfully  proud  and  feels  that  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  honors  which 
has  come  to  Mark  Hart’s  band. 


Indiana  Scholarships 
Eighteen  Hoosier  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  are  continuing  musical  studies 
this  September  as  a  result  of  a  state¬ 
wide  $2,600  Scholarship  Competition 


WARD  WOOD 


conducted  by  the  Jordan  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  radio  station  WFBM. 
Approximately  200  gifted  young  people 
entered  this  contest  in  Indianapolis 
the  last  week  in  June.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  talent  was  chosen  by  the  scholar¬ 
ship  faculty  and  was  granted  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  year’s  study  consisting  of 
two  lessons  a  week  in  the  various 
musical  fields.  However,  the  original 
plan  of  giving  nine  scholarships  did 
not  provide  for  all  the  unusual  talent 
which  was  present,  so  special  awards 
were  granted  to  those  who  were  rec¬ 
ognised  as  having  extraordinary  abil¬ 
ity.  _ 

A  Letter  from  France 

From  our  foreign  correspondence 
we  take  this  letter  sent  us  by  Jean 
Back  of  Paris,  France,  in  which  he 
says: 

"...  The  general  ttandard  of  bands 
is  not  very  high.  The  general  fault  is 
that  there  is  no  system  of  organiza¬ 
tion  in  recraff- 
ing  young  play¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  Here 
nearly  ALL 
should  be 
freshed  up  and 
somewhat  mod¬ 
ernized.  Actual¬ 
ly  “banding”  is 
rather  asleep  in 
France,  the  ac¬ 
tual  generation 
is  resting  on  the 
laurels  their 
fathers  and 
g randfathers 
had  earned;  there  is  no  clever  and  com¬ 
petent  organization,  or  no  organiza¬ 


tion  at  all,  there  is  too  much  spoken 
and  written  in  general  and  nothing 
really  done.  ...  It  is  ashaming  to 
say,  but  besides  the  band  of  the  Garde 
Republicaine,  there  is  only  the  Paris 
Band  Police  capable  to  provide  good  and 
satisfactional  popular  concerts  at  Paris. 
...  I  always  liked  very  much  to  see 
and  to  hear  that  what  the  'others' 
are  doing.  By  radio  and  frequent 
visits  of  British  Bands,  I  know  rather 
icell  'where  they  are'  and  that  at 
this  moment  they  are  far  ahead  of 
the  French.  I  am  very  sorry  that  if 
is  nearly  impossible  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  from  the  V.  S.  Also  /  am  very 
sorry  that  records  of  your  bands  are 
nearly  inobtainable  here  or  at  fan¬ 
tastic  prices.” 

JOKE  DEPARTMENT 


Don’t  Laugh-You  May  Bm  An 

Old  Chestnut  Yoursmlf  5ome  Day 


Saving  Stnam 

Boy  (to  porter  lifting  large  trunk): 
"May  I  help  you?” 

Porter:  "What  can  you  do?" 

Boy:  “Oh,  I'll  grunt  while  you  lift.” 

Ok.  Well 

He  (listening  in):  "That  waa  a  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  the  orchestra  just  played. 
To  me  it  was  like  the  ecstasy  of  a  first 
love  or  the  dewy  freshness  of  an  early 
spring  day.” 

She:  "You're  right.  It  was  a  wow.” 

Hm-ffll 

“Are  you  unmarried?”  inquired  the 
census  taker. 

“Oh,  dear,  no,"  answered  the  little 
lady,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
"I’ve  never  even  been  married!” 

A  Stray 

"Now,  Harry,”  asked  the  teacher,  "to 
w’hat  family  does  the  whale  belong?” 

“I  don't  know,”  replied  Harry.  "No¬ 
body  in  our  neighborhood  has  one.” 

Tke  Comedown 

Grumbler:  "Why,  the  sleeves  of  this 
coat  are  a  mile  too  long.” 

Tailor:  “How  much  shall  I  take  off, 
sir?" 

Grumbler:  "Oh,  about  half  an  Inch.” 

Up  and  Down 

The  examining  lawyer  was  cross- 
questioning  an  Irish  woman  in  court 
with  regard  to  the  stairs  In  her  house. 
“Now,  my  good  woman,  please  tell  the 
court  how  the  stairs  run  in  your  house.” 

“How  do  the  stairs  run?”  repeated 
the  woman.  "Shure,  when  I’m  upstairs 
they  run  down,  and  when  I’m  down¬ 
stairs  they  run  up.” 

Recognition 

A  certain  famous  film  star  visited  the 
Highlands  and  stopped  for  refreshment 
at  a  farmhouse.  She  was  given  some 
milk  in  a  little  bowl  and  while  she  was 
drinking  it  a  pig  trotted  up  to  her. 

“See,”  she  explained,  delighted,  “even 
the  leetle  peeg  he  recognise  me.” 

"It’s  no’  you  he  recognises,”  said  the 
farm  wife.  “It’s  his  wee  bowlie.” — Edin¬ 
burgh  Dispatch. 


Jean  Rack 


V 


THE 

MAGNA 

CHARTA 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  on  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1838,  a  group  of  public  school 
pupils  appeared  on  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Hawes  School  In 
Boston,  singing  the  song:  “Flowers, 
Wild  Flowers.”  This  was  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  the  fruit  of  the  work  of 
I.x>well  Mason  known  through  the  years 
as  the  father  of  public  school  music.  It 
was  he  who  broke  down  the  doctrine 
that  music  was  for  the  talented  few.  It 
was  he  who  made  the  Introduction  of 
music  into  the  public  schools  possible. 
It  was  his  skill  in  teaching  children 
and  his  standing  .as  a  musician  which 
made  him  the  great  leader  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  By  1837,  music  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Hawes  School  in  South 
Boston.  Its  grand  exhibition  on  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1838,  triumphantly  established 
the  precedent  for  public  school  music 
for  all  children  for  all  time.  Parents 
and  teachers  alike  agreed  that  music 
was  a  fitting  subject  for  their  children 
to  study.  The  school  board  voted  to 
hire  a  teacher  of  vocal  music  for  the 
schools  of  Boston.  This  action  became 
known  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  musi¬ 
cal  education  in  our  country.  It  is  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  oc¬ 
casion  we  celebrate  in  August,  1938. 

—Taken  from  the  SCHERZO. 


Getting  Technical,  Ahl 
Vital  statistics  of  the  1938  music 
competition.  ' 

Participants,  individuals  or  organi¬ 
sations  were: 

72  orchestras  at  National  Regional 
Festivals,  ^ 

345  bands  at  the  National  Re^onal 
Festivals, 

6,900  bands  all  told  before  elimina¬ 
tion, 

687,630  individuals  all  told  before 
elimination. 


Region  Five  Results 

a«u  E 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

Div.  1:  George  Washington  Jr.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Carl  G.  Ltlndgren,  Dir. 

Div.  2:  Duther  Burbank  Jr.,  L>08 
Angeles,  Calif.,  William  M.  Phiilips, 
Dir.;  Emerson  Jr.,  West  Ix>s  Angeies, 
Calif.,  Donald  N.  Palmer,  Dir. ;  Gompers 
Jr.,  Dos  Angeles,  Calif.,  Albert  W.  Cali- 
Kueri,  Dir.;  McKinley  Jr.,  Pasadena. 
Calif.,  Charles  Dana,  Dir. 

Div.  3:  John  Muir  Jr.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Allen  A.  Sebastian,  Dir. 

(Turn  to  page  .72) 


—after  heats 

By  YORK 


Duke  Ellington's 
Smooth  Trombonist— 
Laurence  Brovm— 

Critics  who  follow  the  Radio,  rate  the 
Duke  Ellington  Band  as  otu  of  the 
greatest  on  the  air.  Those  who  have 
heard  this  fine  Band  will  readily  agree 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  group  of  pre¬ 
cision  performers,  who  know  just  how 
and  when  and  what  to  do.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  Laurence 
Brown,  Trombone  player  with  Duke 
Ellington,  has  been  using  a  York 
Modd  146  Trombone  for  the  past  two 
years  and  just  a  few  days  ago,  wrote 
us,  stating  that  the  Horn  is  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  still  in  excellent  condition, 
he  next  time  you  tune  in  on  a  Duke 
Uington  broadcast,  prepare  yourself 
for  some  mighty  smooth  Trombone 
work. 


Use  of  lb  Comet 

Increasing— 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Eb  Cornets  to  many  Bands.  A 
little  over  a  year  ago,  the  famous 
Marching  Band  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  put  m  ten  York  Eb  Comets. 
This  tall,  they  are  putting  in  five  more. 
Other  Bands  are  putting  in  two  or 
three. 

The  Eb  Soprano  Comet  has  an  un¬ 
usually  ^ective  voice  in  the  top  reg¬ 
ister  of  the  band.  It  adds  plenty  of 
color  and  brilliance.  Has  a  tone  of 
great  penetrating  power,  and  forward- 
looking  Bandmasters  are  beginning  to 
regard  the  Soprano  Eb  Comet  as  an 
essentiaL 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Pull  Particu¬ 
lars. 

Beauty  Is  Only 

Skin  Deep  — 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  market 
flooded  with  an  endless  variety  of 
names  on  Band  Instnunents.  Defers, 
jobbers  and  mail  order  houses  are 
flooding  the  market  with  stenciled  In¬ 
struments.  Generally,  these  stenciled 
Instruments  are  of  low  commercial 
grade.  They  will  be  flashed  up  with 
elaborate  engraving  and  burnished 
points.  Then  they  wUl  be  put  in  flashy 
Cases.  And  unless  one  is  a  good  judge 
of  values,  it  is  mighty  easy  to  get 
tripped  up  on  one  of  these  “flashy” 
Ou^ts. 

The  safest  plan  is  to  buy  no  Instru¬ 
ment  unless  it  carries  Ae  name  of 
some  responsible  and  reputable  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturer.  When  yoju  buy  an 
Instrument  of  unknown  origin,  you 
are  inTriting  disappointment. 


Mfo  Yotk 

Here’s  a  late  picture  of  “The  Texans” 
— that  fine  Texas  Band  organized  and 
conducted  by  Paul  Seeds  of  Wichita 
Falls.  This  splendid  organization  has 
made  trips  all  over  Texas  and  has 
always  been  received  with  great  en¬ 


thusiasm.  Every  Cup  Mouflipiece  In¬ 
strument  and  Saxoi^one  in  ^s  Band 
is  Ymk-made.  Every  Clarinet  and  per¬ 
cussion  instrument  was  supplied  by 
York.  In  other  words,  it’s  100%  York 
— it  just  couldn’t  be  any  more  York! 

Note  the  fine  array  of  trophies  in  the 
foreground — tributes  to  the  outstand¬ 
ing  wOTk  of  this  snappy  organization. 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  Good  Band  Instruments  Since  1882 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


September,  1931 


Please  mention  THE  .SCHOOL  MUSICIAX  when  answering  advertisements  tn  this  magaeme. 
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Above:  Principal  Baker  and  Miss  Snell  listen  as  a  student 
plays  the  Hammond 


“I  am  sure  any  school 
woold  find  the 
HAMMOND  ORGAN 
indispensahle . . . 

IT’S  A  FUST  COUSIN  TO  THE  COMPLETE 
ORCHESTRA!” 

declares  Ira  W.  Baker 
Principal  of  the  Classen  High  School 
Oklahoma  City 

•  Like  all  alert  modem  educators,  Mr.  Baker  is  keenly  conscious  of  the 
good  effects  of  fine  music  on  adolescent  boys  and  girls.  And  since  the 
installation  of  a  Hammond  in  his  schooL  Mr.  Baker  has  found  it  very 
beneficial  to  his  students. 

His  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  Miss  Bess  SnelL  Chairman  of  the  Organ 
Committee  at  Classen.  In  a  letter  too  long  to  quote  in  full  she  says: 
”We  find  our  Hammond  invaluable  as  a  background  for  ensemble  sing¬ 
ing,  as  a  solo  instrument  for  special  programs,  an  accompaniment  for 
operettas — and  especially  for  adding  to  the  dignity  of  Christmas,  Easter 
and  graduation  programs.  It  has  also  helped  to  develop  many  good 
organists  among  our  students.” 

The  Hammond  costs  no  more  than  a  fine  piano;  can  easily  be  moved 
from  room  to  room;  produces  an  incredible  variety  of  instrumental 
effects;  has  such  beautiful  tone  that  it  is  used  by  more  than  2,000 
churches.  Get  in  touch  today  with  your  nearest  Hammond  dealer  or 
write  The  Hammond  Organ,  2979  N.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago.  In 
Canada,  address  Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


$1250 


and  up  —  depending 
on  size  of  installation 


THE  HAMMOND  ORGAN 


SOLOS 

Dnnn  Majoriog 

I>iv.  1:  Itarbkra  Kreuger,  Polytech- 
iiir,  l»nc  Beach,  Calif.;  Robert  Ander¬ 
son,  Fillmore,  Calif. 

Div.  2 :  Helen  Hooker,  Kllot,  Jr., 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Rita  Phillips,  Poly¬ 
technic,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Div.  S:  Beth  Thorpe,  Elko,  Nevada; 
Carolyn  Offutt,  Eliot,  Jr.,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Flute 

Div.  1;  Bob  Bickmore,  John  Marshall, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Div.  2:  Russell  Meadows  Jr.,  Doug¬ 
las,  Aris. 

B|)  Clarinet 

Div.  1:  Mitchell  Lurie,  Belmont,  I.,os 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Saiopkone 

Div.  1:  Ix>uis  Sloggy,  Polytechnic. 
l»nK  Beach,  Calif. 

Div.  2:  Betty  Ruth  Huff,  I.,e  Conte 
Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Violin 

Div.  1:  Alvin  Mills,  Belmont,  I»s 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Div.  2:  Arthur  Shapiro,  Eliot  Jr., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Cello 

Div.  1:  Frank  McCrsu:kln,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Calif. 

Comet,  Trumpet 

Div.  1:  Milton  Jones,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  Calif.;  Henry  Miranda,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Calif. 

Div.  2:  Shirley  Goedike,  John  Bur¬ 
roughs  Jr.,  Ix>s  Angeles,  Calif.;  Roy 
Pollack,  Belmont,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Edmund  Woodside,  Muir  Technical, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Div.  3;  Donald  Brown,  Gilroy,  Calif.; 
Robert  Bruce,  Elko,  Nevada;  Jack  Pet¬ 
ers,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

French  Horn 

Div.  1:  Jack  Peters,  Gilroy,  Calif. 
Div.  2 :  Barbara  Seeley,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino.  Calif. 

Trombone 

Dfv.  2:  Bill  El  well,  San  Fernando, 
Calif.;  Charles  Pearson,  South  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

Euphonium 

Div.  1:  Robert  A.  Lange,  South 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Beritono 

Div.  2:  Keith  Horspool,  El  Monte, 
Calif.;  William  A.  Pettit,  Jr.,  South 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


Soutephone 

Div.  1;  Sherwin  Rider,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  1 

Tube 

Div.  1:  Ruel  Smith,  Pima,  Aris. 

Snere  Drum 

Div.  1;  Jack  Halliday,  John  Muir, 
Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Ian  Hugh  Kerr, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Kenneth  Taylor, 
Gilroy,  Calif. 

Div.  2;  Larry  N.  Dunn,  California 
Military  Academy,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Lee  Palmer,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.;  Monte 
Palmer,  Roosevelt,  Compton,  Calif. 

Merimbe-Xylophone 

Div.  1;  Lowell  Laueson,  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.;  Doris  Jane  Sherman,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

Div.  2:  Patricia  Haskins,  El  Monte, 
Calif. 

ENSEMBLES 

Woodwind  Trio 

Div.  1:  Belmont,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Br«M  Quartet 

Div.  1;  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Comet  Trio 

Div.  1:  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Trombone  Quartet 

Div.  1:  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
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PIrtsc  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  token  nHtwering  adverluementt  is  this  moga:ine. 


September,  I93B 


How  to  File 
Your  Bond  Music 


(CoHtiHKed  from  page  24) 

Third:  The  system  must  immedi¬ 
ately  reveal  the  loss  of  any  part,  and 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  loss. 

Fourth:  The  system  must  provide 
an  easy  and  reliable  means  of  identi- 
flcation  of  individual  parts  so  that 
they  may  be  checked  out  for  home 
practice. 

Fifth:  Extra  parts  should  be  prop¬ 
erly  accounted  for  in  the  file  without 
upsetting  the  basic  system.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  own  two  solo  cornet  copies 
of  one  piece  and  four  solo  cornet 
copies  of  another  piece,  the  extra  parts 
must  be  filed  without  throwing  the 
following  numbers  off. 

Sixth:  The  various  publishers’  la¬ 
bels  should  not  upset  the  system.  For 
example,  some  selections  are  published 
solo,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  cornets;  others 
are  published  as  1st,  2nd,  3rd  cor¬ 
net,  1st  trumpet,  2nd  trumpet.  A  good 
filing  system  will  allot  the  proper  part 
to  each  desk  regardless  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  labels. 

Seventh:  It  should  be  possible  to 
enlarge  the  band  without  changing  all 
the  folio  numbers.  If  the  size  of  the 
clarinet  section  increases,  it  should 
be  possible  to  add  another  desk  of  sec¬ 
ond  clarinets  without  renumbering 
the  rest  of  the  folios. 

Eighth:  It  should  be  possible  to  file 
a  “small  band”  arrangement  and  later 
to  add  enough  parts  for  “full  band” 
without  renumbering  all  of  the  parts. 

The  following  system  of  labels  takes 
care  of  all  these  conditions.  It  may 
look  complicated  at  first  glance,  but 
in  actual  use  it  is  very  simple.  Stu¬ 
dent  librarians  can  soon  learn  ^o  do 
the  labeling  and  take  care  of  all  filing. 
Directions: 

(1)  Mark  each  copy  in  colored  pen¬ 
cil  with  the  proper  part  number 
as  is  shown  In  the  following  list. 

(2)  When  there  are  several  copies 
of  one  part,  use  letters  with  the 
numbers.  (Example — If  there 
are  three  solo  cornet  parts,  use 
the  labels,  34-A,  34-B,  34-C) 

(3)  In  filing  incomplete  editions,  in¬ 
sert  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  for 
each  missing  part.  The  sheet 
should  be  marked  with  the 
proper  part  number  and  some 
notation  such  as,  “not  pub¬ 
lished”,  “lost”,  “not  purchased”, 
etc. 

(4)  Folio  numbers  should  be  the 
same  as  the  part  numbers. 


1 —  Conductor 

2 —  Piccolo 

3 —  let  Flute 

4 —  2nd  Flute 

5 —  3rd  Flute 

6 —  Ist  Oboe 

7 —  2nd  Oboe 


8 —  English  Horn 

9 —  Eb  Clarinet 

10 —  Ist  Bb  Clar. 
(Solo) 

11—  2nd  Bb  Clar. 
(1st) 

12—  3rd  Bb  Clar. 
(2n<t) 


8  OF  THE  FIRST  Div. 


ELVER  I.  nrCHHORN 


BANDS 

(CLASSES  A,  B.  AND  C) 

IN  THE  1938 
OHIO  STATE  CONTEST 
CAME  FROM 

"SAXETTE"  Towns 


Proved  again  I  The  Saxette  is  a  foundation  instrument  upon  which 
successful  musicianship  is  quickly  built.  Designed  and  perfectecT 
as  a  talent  scout  and  beginner's  introduction  to  music,  the  Saxette 
gives  the  child  performer  from  the  start,  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  playing  a  STANDARD  instrument,  with  the  rapid  progress  that 
generates  increasing  interest.  Let  me  send  you  one  complete 
Saxette  and  method  on  free  trial.  Test  it  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade.  See  for  yourself  how  children  respond;  how  quickly  it 
establishes  them  musically.  See  how  they  take  to  it,  how  rapidly 
they  progress.  A  fair  test  is  my  unfailing  assurance  of  "Music  for 
Every  Child"  in  your  school  through  Saxette  classes. 

THE  ORIGINAL  SAXETTE 

Endorsed  by  Music  Leaders  Everywhere 

Y*ars  in  partacfing,  with  tha  grada  ichoolt  of  Dalawara,  Ohio,  as  a  practical 
axparimantal  laboratory,  tha  Saxatta,  and  mathod  ara  musically  corract  in 
avary  datail,  assura  rapid  prograss,  aliminata  misfits,  and  alraady  hava  baan 
tha  starting  basis  of  many  of  tha  finast  bands  and  instrumantal  soloists  in  our 
schools. 

Easy  to  Play 

Tha  naw  Saxatta  is  so  aasy  to  play,  and  tha 
Saxatta  mathod  so  simpla,  alamantary,  and  pro- 
grassiva,  that  Saxatta  classas 
can  ba  taught  and  quickly  da- 
valopad,  by  any  taachar,  in 
any  grada  abova  third. 


FREE  Tryout 


Send  for 
Trial  Sample 


To  prova  this  wa  will  gladly  sand  a  naw  instrumant  and  instruction  book, 
"Tha  Saxatta  Mathod,”  to  any  music  supervisor,  for  15  days'  frae  tryout. 
This  is  tha  only  way  you  can  raally  saa  tha  simplicity,  tha  baauty,  and 
tha  fundamental  certainty  of  this  method.  Endorsed  by  such  leaders  as 
Gian  J.  Ford,  Joliet,  III.;  H.  A.  VandarCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Miascar, 
Pittsburgh;  Leon  V.  Metcalf,  notad  composer;  and  countless  others.  Priced 
in  aasy  reach  of  avary  child.  Special  quantity  discounts  to  schools. 

Music  teachers,  directors,  supervisors,  write  at  once 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illus¬ 
trated  book,  "Tha  Gama  of  Music  Building.”  Sand  today. 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


tEfte  iboxette 


Delaware,  Ohio 


Saptambar,  1938 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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1  IK  NEW  DUAL  BEAUTY 

f  '  IN  THE  NEW  MODEL 

SOPRANI  Ampliphonics 


40 —  Baritone  T.C. 

41—  Bari.  B.C. 

41 — 1st  Troni.  T.C. 
( Tenor) 

43 —  Ind  Troin. 

T.C.  (Tenor) 

44 —  Ird  Trom.  or 
Bf)  Bass  T.C. 

45 —  let  Trom. 

B.C. 

48 — 2nd  Trom. 
B.C. 

47 —  8rd  Trombone 
B.C.  (Bass 
Trombone) 

48—  Eh  Tuba  (If 
published  sep¬ 
arately) 

48 — BB|»  Tuba 
(Regular 
Tuba  part) 

60 — String  Bass 

51 —  Bass  Drum 

52 —  Snare  Drum 

53 —  TympanI 

54 —  Harp 


13—  4th  Bb  Clar. 

(3rd)  ^ 

14 —  Alto  Clarinet. 
16 — Bass  Clarinet 

16 —  Contra  Bass 
Clar. 

17 —  1st  Bassoon 

18 —  2nd  Bassoon 

19 —  Contra 
Bassoon 

20 —  Soprano  Sax. 

21 —  1st  Alto  Sax. 

22 —  2nd  Alto  Sax. 

23 —  Tenor  Sax. 

24 —  Baritone  Sax. 

25 —  Bass  Sax. 

26 —  1st  Eb  Horn 

27 —  2nd  Eb  Horn 

28 —  3rd  Eb  Horn 

29 —  4th  Eb  Horn 

30 —  1st  F  Horn 

31 —  2nd  P  Horn 

32 —  8rd  F  Horn 

33—  4th  F  Horn 

34 —  1st  Bb  Cor. 
(Solo) 

35 —  2nd  Bb  Cor. 

36—  3rd  Bb  Cor. 
(ls() 

37 —  1st  Bb  Trum¬ 
pet  (2Hd) 

38 —  2nd  Bb  Trum¬ 
pet  (3rd) 

39 —  Fluegel  Horn 


400  ftMro  ago,  ol  th*  (riolia 
litriagg,  iomioily  itratchod  on  a  woodon  sttdu  fit* 
tonal  boauty  of  this  naw  Soprani  AmpUphoaie,  ite  inrianT' 
ragponaa,  raducad  ballowaing,  lightnaas,  and  aaaa  of  play¬ 
ing  hatra  brought  world  acclaim.  Now,  Soprani  AmpH- 
phonic  Accordion!  glorify  thU  amaxing  parformanca 
achiavamant  in  smart  naw  styling.  Kara  is  alaganca  in  quiat 
simplicity;  fitting  baauty  for  tha  world's  finast  accordioiu. 

THE  NEW  PETITE  IS  IDEAL  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

Among  tha  naw  straamlinad  igodals  is 
^  tha  baantiiul  “Patita,"  shown  hara.  It  is 

idaal  for  tha  school  musician  bacausa 
it  is  so  light,  so  easy  to  play.  “Patita" 
in  sisa,  it  has  all  tha  voluma,  and  tonal 
baauty  of  tha  largar  modals.  Saa  thasa 
j  baautiiul  naw  Soprani  Accordioiu 

f  at  your  local  music  stora,  or  writa 

1 direct  for  fully  illustratad  foldar. 
i  obligation.  Do  this  today. 


Additional 
parts,  or¬ 
gan  chimes, 
marimba, 
etc. 


Note:  In  case  two  parts  are  printed  on 
i>ne  staff,  such  as  26  and  27,  or  51  and 
52,  mark  a  copy  with  each  number.  If 
only  one  copy  Is  available,  mark  it  26, 
27  or  31  52. 


Tones  cmd  Overtones 
of  the  Kettles 

(Continued  from  poor  lU) 

tioned  above.  This  is  what  happens 
when  a  violinist  complains  of  a  false 
string,  hut  his  problem  is  simple — Just 
replace  the  string. 

Now,  let  us  get  back  to  our  tympani. 
Upon  striking  "G”  or  any  other  note, 
if  you  listen  attentively,  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  tone  wavers  and  gives 
the  effect  of  beats  (wa,  wa,  wa).  This 
means  that  the  overtones  are  in  con- 
Hict  with  the  fundamental  or  genera¬ 
tor.  In  other  words  “O”  is  out  of  tune 
with  its  own  overtones  “D”  or  “F”. 
This  can  be  controlled  by  adjusting 
the  screws  evenly  all  around.  When 
the  wavering  becomes  less,  the  tone 
becomes  more  pure.  It  is  not  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  instrument  to  permit  com¬ 
plete  eradication  of  the  beats.  This 
is  because  of  the  conflicting  tension 
of  the  head  at  all  and  opposite  points 
of  the  diameter;  a  principle  of  tone 
production  which  is  different  from 
that  of  any  Instrument  which  produces 
deflnite  pitch.  This  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  it  is  so  difficult  to  play  perfectly 
in  tune;  but  there  is  that  degree  of 
perfection  possible,  which  makes  tym¬ 
pani  the  effective  instrument  that  it 
is,  and  the  attainment  of  which  marks 
the  tympanist  as  a  fine  artist  among 
musicians. 


A  qaartsr  larB  oi 
a  kaob  locka  oc  u- 
locka  Ika  baUowa;  a 
rookat  bar  opaat 
aad  doaaa  “SbaNat 
srill"  ioi  Tolaaa 
coatroi;  a  ooaoaaUd 
IkBaabwhaaladlMb 
tba  wrlat  itrap. 


tratad)  96  Baaa. 
aadIbalUMo,  80 
Baaa.  ara  Ika  bial 
ol  Iba  saw  wodala 
to  arriaa  iroai 
Italy.  Followlaq 
Iwwadiataly  ara 
tha  Caitalla. 
Cardlaal,  Colatta. 
Raaata.  Twalva 
laodala  la  alL  80 
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What  I  Heard  at 
the  Clarinet  Contests 

(Contimued  from  page  15) 
playing  exercises  and  scales  slowly  at 
first.  Adequate  emphasis  on  staccato 
should  be  given  to  develop  an  even 
coordination  between  tongue  and  fin¬ 
gers.  By  practicing  slowly,  the  weak 
notes  may  be  favored  and  the  out-of¬ 
tune  notes  may  be  pulled  in,  thereby 
giving  the  player  an  even  register 
throughout  the  whole  range.  Arm. 
hand  and  finger  position  each  has  its 
place  in  the  development  of  a  florid 
technique.  At  every  opportunity  the 
young  player  should  observe  the  play¬ 
ing  of  fine  clarinetists. 

May  I  strongly  recommend  the 
small  ensemble  as  a  means  for  the 
developing  of  fine  sensitive  perform¬ 
ance?  It  is  here  that  the  player 
learns  to  play  in  tune,  to  blend  his 
tone  with  others  and  to  develop  an 
expressive  style — and  oh,  what  fun! 


Test  Our  FLUTEOLET 

at  $1.25  with  any  other  Pre-band 
Instrument,  Regardless  of  Price! 


On  every  count,  our  lowest  priced  pre-band  instrument,  the  Flnteolet,  at 
$1.25,  excels  anything  else  offered  for  primary  instrumental  instruction.  In 
tone  quality,  precision,  and  basic  exactness  for  foundation  instruction  it  is 
positively  unexcelled.  It  is  easy  to  play,  fingering  is  fundamentally  that  of 
standard  flute,  saxophone,  clarinet;  its  scientifically  designed  mouthpiece 
produces  clear,  beautiful  tone,  and  its  construction  in  brass,  heavily  nickel- 
plated,  assures  its  durability. 

The  Clarolet  has  a  clarinet-shaped  mouthpiece  designed  for  tonguing, 
finger  rest,  and  bell.  Superb  tone  quality  throughout  two  full  octaves. 

Unique  in  pre-band  instruments  is  the  new  de  luxe  Clarolet,  a  model 
equipped  with  tuning  slide  which  enables  the  player  to  adjust  the  pitch  to 
accompaniment.  ^  A  large  spun  hell  gives  an  effect  nearest  approaching 
standard  woodwind  instruments. 

Before  you  buy  any  pre-band  instrument,  make  a  thorough  guest- 
test  of  these  new  Rushford  models  right  in  your  own  class- 
room.  Without  obligation  we  will  send  instruments  for 
this  test,  as  gladly  as  we  exhibit  them  to  guests 
in  our  store.  We’ll  appreciate  your  writing 

us  for  test  instruments,  booklets,  and  ^ 

detailed  information. 


I  Judged  the  Flutes 

(CoMtimurd  from  page  SI) 
performance  so  much  if  all  dynamics 
were  closely  adhered  to.  .  .  .  This 
fellow’s  authoritative  attitude  would 
convince  anybody  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  about.  .  .  .  This  soloist’s  tone  is 
rich,  mellow  and  sympathetic.  The 
intonation  is  nearly  perfect  too.  Her 
position  is  perfect  in  that  she  is  hold¬ 
ing  her  flute  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low.  Her  fingers  are  in  the  correct 
position  and  the  fingering  is  correct. 
Such  a  charming  personality  too.  I 
wish  that  all  the  players  here  would 
duplicate  this  one  in  a  general  way. 
It  can  be  done  by  each  and  fevery 
one  of  them.  ...  If  the  teacher  of 
this  student  could  be  here  to  see  her 
and  to  hear  her  play  at  this  time,  I 
fear  that  his  chest  might  burst  with 
pride.  I  am  sure  that  mine  would  if 
she  were  my  student.  .  .  ." 


Class  Method 
only  30c. 

Ocfiigned  to  teach  note¬ 
reading,  rhythm,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  muaicianahip  in 
tlie  moat  advantageoua  or¬ 
der  of  preaentation,  thU 
unique  claaa  method  is  of 
inestimable  value  In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  student  for  further 
instrumental  study. 


No  music  stand 
needed.  Music 
L>yre  (clip-on) 
SSc.  Pits  Pluteo- 
let,  Clarolet.  De 
luxe  Clarolet  and 
Chromatic  Saxo- 
flute. 


School  Music  Flourishes 
in  the  Empire  State 

iContinued  from  page  8) 
necessary  to  extend  the  program  over 
two  and  a  half  days.  However,  the 
cost  has  always  remained  the  same: 
two  dollars  for  each  director  and  one 
dollar  per  student.  Last  year  there 
were  more  than  600  enrolled  besides 
about  1500  who  attended  the  free  con¬ 
cert  presented  by  the  all-state  organi¬ 
zations  the  final  evening. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  tasks  of  the  association  is  to 
keep  its  members  informed  of  the  va¬ 
rious  activities.  Last  year,  a  monthly 


Best  in  Tone!  —  Lowest  in  Cost!  —  Easiest  to  Play  in  Tune! 

Put  any  beginning  school  organisation  through  the  Fluteolet  and  Clarolet 
Class  Method!  Those  speedily  grasping  the  fundamentals  can  quickly  prove 
themselves  and  promptly  transfer  the  acquired  knowledge  to  the  instrument 
they  have  had  time  to  think  about  before  baying.  Scientifically  designed, 
tested  and  proved  the  ideal  instruments  and  method  for  pre-band  training. 
Write  at  once  for  full  information  and  samples  “on  approval”.  Do  this  today! 

Complete  Pre-Band  Outfits  of  Quality,  $1.80  to  $3.05 
Low  Prices  Stimulate  Talent  Finding 
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GENUINE  CORNET  TONE 


true  cornet  design  (no  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  it  look  like 
a  trump^et)  the  tone  quality  and 
playing  ease  ol  this  new  model 
are  those  of  the  traditional  cor¬ 
nets  used  by  all  the  great  solo¬ 
ists  Examine  the  picture  closely 
Notice  the  new  design  of  the 
tubing  and  the  bell  branch  The 
Elkhart  design  assures  you  of  a 
jer.uine  cfornet  tjne  so  much  in 
de.nand  today  in  sch^jal,  military 
i:..i  dance  bands 


TO  SCHOOL 
MUSICIANS 


A  new  booklet 

IS  ready  which  O 

shows  and  de¬ 
scribes  al:  the  1939  Elkharls  in 
d’  ’ail  Tells  you  about  the  many 
Elxhart  features  for  easier  play 
It.  a  Send  postal  for  your  free 
■  >py  t.-day 


ELKHART 
BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
Dept.  t3A.  Elkhart,  hid. 


publication,'  named  the  New  York  I 
State  School  Muaic  New$,  waa  estab¬ 
lished,  and  this  printed  paper  circu¬ 
lates  to  every  high  school  in  the  state. 
Besides  this,  the  secretary's  office  this 
past  year  answered  approximately 
2,000  letters  and  sent  about  10,000 
form  letters. 

For  three  consecutive  years,  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  state 
legislature  which,  if  passed,  would 
limit  the  appearance  of  school  music 
organizations  outside  of  school  activi¬ 
ties.  The  association  as  a  unit  has 
not  taken  any  active  step  either  for 
or  against  this  bill.  However,  through 
the  state  department  of  music  and  Dr. 
Russell  Carter,  the  state  music  super¬ 
visor,  the  association  learns  that  the 
bill  is  being  introduced  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  is  then  informed  of  the  bill  so  that 
he  may  write  his  representatives 
expressing  his  opinion  on  the  meas¬ 
ure.  To  date,  the  bill  has  been  de¬ 
feated. 

From  a  flnancial  standpoint,  the 
only  income  which  the  association 
has,  is  derived  from  membership  fees, 
clinic  fees  and  the  receipts  of  the 
state  finals.  Six  years  ago  there  was 
an  Income  of  about  $60.  This  year 
the  income  was  nearly  $6,000.  For  the 
first  time  since  its  organization,  the 
association  is  “out  of  the  red”  and 
running  on  a  budget  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  and  the  members 
at  the  annual  meeting.  The  member¬ 
ships  are  determined  by  the  enroll¬ 
ments  of  the  schools  and  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Class  A,  $10.00;  Class  B,  $7.50; 
Class  C,  $6.00.  Entrance  in  the  state 
finals  is  25c  per  student  in  organiza¬ 
tions;  50c  per  student  in  ensembles; 
and  $1.00  per  student  soloist.  The 
membership  of  the  school  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  required  before  organiza¬ 
tions  or  soloists  may  enter  the  compe¬ 
tition-festivals.  The  one  membership 
covers  all  entries  from  the  school. 

The  administrative  work  of  the 
present  school  music  association  is 
organized  under  a  set  of  five  officers. 
These  are:  president;  vice-presidents 
in  charge  of  band,  orchestra  and  vocal 
music;  and  a  secretary-treasurer. 
Each  of  the  twelve  sections  of  the 
state  is  represented  on  the  executive 
committee.  Two  meetings  of  this 
committee  are  held  each  year  and  the 
association  pays  the  traveling  costs  of 
each  of  its  committeemen  and  officers. 
All  officers  work  without  any  salary. 

Due  to  the  large  amount  of  work 
that  has  to  be  arranged  and  admin¬ 
istered,  all  of  the  vice  presidents  are 
men  who  are  leaders  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields,  and  each  of  these  men 
appoints  his  committees  and  makes 
other  necessary  arrangements  for  his 
own  phase  of  the  work.  At  the  pres- 


ULTRA  MODERN  STYLE 


-TKTHErJ  you  see  and  play  this 
*  ■  1939  -model  Elkhart  trumpet 
weve  positive  ‘you  11  agree  it  s 
abjolutely  tops  tor  tone,  ease  ol 
blowing  and  fast  short  valve  ac¬ 
tion  Notice  herw  we  ve  stream¬ 
lined  this  model  Modern  in  every 
detail  Speedier  valves  with 
recessed  valve  caps  High  notes 
are  easier,  yet  low  regi.ster  is  full 
and  round  See  your  ELKHART 
dealer  for  a  free  trial 


It  s  ready  —  the 
new  1938  -  39 
S  c,U.e  d  u  1  e  o  1 
Musical  Activities’  It  made  a 
tremendous  hit  lar.t  year  Won¬ 
derful  for  posting  rehearsal  and 
concert  dates  '  Free  to  directors 
Send  postal  for  your  copy  today 
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ent  time  the  oflBcers  are:  president, 
Arthur  Ooranson;  vice-president  in 
charge  of  bands,  Raymond  Russeil, 
Canandaigua;  vice-president  in  charge 
of  orchestras,  Comeiius  D.  Gall,  Ham¬ 
ilton;  and  vice-president  in  charge  of 
vocal  music,  Thomas  L.  Gillespie, 
Endicott. 

New  York  state  for  years  has  had 
organizations  which  received  high 
ratings  in  the  national  contests.  This 
year,  however,  due  to  the  new  re¬ 
gional  plan.  New  York  really  came 
into  her  own  and  sent  more  than  2,000 
students  to  the  Region  4  programs. 
The  writer  after  glancing  through  the 
results  as  tabulated  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  believes  that  outside  ot 
two  states  in  the  mid-west.  New  York 
state  had  more  organizations  and 
soloists  entered  than  any  other  state 
in  the  country.  However,  do  not 
think  that  the  Empire  State  leads  only 
in  numbers;  Port  Washington  bands 
and  orchestras  for  the  past  three 
years  have  received  national  ratings 
of  first  division  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  Van  Bodegraven,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  organizations  have  received  the 
highest  national  ratings  whenever 
they  have  been  able  to  attend  the 
national  competition-festivals. 

In  order  to  be  a  progressive  organi¬ 
zation.  it  is  necessary  that  several 
goals  be  set  up.  Some  of  these  are 
rather  new  and  are  not  yet  approved, 
however,  they  are  to  be  considered: 
First,  a  plan  is  being  formulated  for 
a  New  York  state  music  camp  in  the 
Adirondacks  where  the  boys  and  girls 
will  be  able  to  receive  superior  train¬ 
ing  at  a  reasonable  cost;  second,  a 
circulating  library,  not  only  of  music 
but  of  music  books,  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  ;  third,  a  clinic  program  *  which 
would  include  a  clinic  organization 
(band,  orchestra  or  choir)  composed 
of  directors  who  would  have  a  "re¬ 
hearsal”  under  the  direction  of  some 
outstanding  director;  four,  a  program 
which  will  include  the  many  small  fes¬ 
tivals  which  are  now  held  in  New 
York  state  without  any  affiliation  or 
uniformity;  and  five,  a  series  of  radio 
programs  which  will  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  worthy  organizations  to 
be  heard  by  listeners  outside  of  their 
own  community. 

We  do  not  believe  that  New  York 
state  has  done  anything  remarkable 
in  its  development,  however,  we  are 
proud  of  the  strides  that  school  music 
has  made  in  six  short  years.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  New  York  State  School 
Music  Association  has  something 
which  may  be  of  benefit  to  other  state 
and  sectional  organizations  and  we 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  aid  in  ful¬ 
filling  one  aim:  The  advancement  of 
good  music  in  the  Empire  State  and 
the  entire  country. 


PEP  MUSIC  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


Brown 


bsa-ss  Liberfcy  Ava.VOLKWBIN  BROS.  INC..PiUsbur9h,Pa. 


CONTENTS: 

1.  Hcdl  to  Pitt 

2.  On  to  Victory 

3.  Victory  Song 

4.  Aggio  War  Hymn 

5.  Eyos  of  Toxas 

6.  March  oi  tho  Goldon  Sondios 

7.  Butlor  Field 

8.  Brown  Chooring  Song 

9.  Georgia  Tech 

10.  Troian  Marching  Song 

11.  The  Senior 

12.  P.  S.  M.A.  (Peimo.  School  Music 
Association) 

13.  Pep  Squad  Parade 

14.  Campus  Capers 

15.  The  Freshman  - 

16.  America — Star  Spangled  Banner 


The  numbers  contained  in  Volk- 
wein's  Collegiate  Bond  Folio  rep¬ 
resent  songs  from  the  following 
Universities: 


Butler  University 
Texos  A.  &  M.  College 
University  oi  Akron 
Brown  University 
Southern  Methodist 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Duquesne  University 
University  oi  Texos 
Georgia  Tech 
Southern  Caliiomia 
Cornell  University 


INSTRUMENTATION 

.Bi)  Bass  Clarimt  ....2n4  Horn  in  F 

Oboe  (C  Mtlody  Saxophont)  ....)rd  It  *th  Ham  in  F 

Bassoon  — 1st  Troebone  Bats  Clef 

.1st  Eb  Alto  Saxophone  — 2nd  Troflibono  Bast  Clof 

.2nd  Eb  AHo  Saxophont  ..  .Ird  Trooibano  Bats  Clof 

.Bb  Soprano  Saxophont  ....Euphaniwn  (Baritoiw  Bast  CItf) 

.Bb  Tmor  Saxophone  ....Baritone  (Treble  Clof) 

.Eb  Baritone  Saxophone  — 1st  It  2nd  Tronbone  (Treble  Clef) 

.Ist  Horn  in  Eb  (Eb  alto)  ....3rd  Trambono  (Treble  CM) 

.2nd  Hern  in  Eb  (Eb  alto)  (Bb  Bast  Saxophone) 

.3rd  It  4th  Horns  in  Eb  (Ep  altos)  —  Basset 
.1st  Horn  in  F  — Drums 

....Tympani 

Pioao-Conducter  (March  Siaa)  60  da. 
Exeapt  Canada  &  Foraiya 


.Sole  Bp  Comet 
.1st  Bb  Carnet 
.2nd  Bb  Comet 
.3rd  Bb  Comet 
.Flute  i  C  Piccolo 
.Db  Piccala 
.Eb  Clarinet 
.Sole  Bb  Clarinet 
.Ist  Bb  Clarinet 
.2nd  Bb  Clarinet 
.3rd  Bb  Clarinet 
.Eb  Alto  Clarinet 


Prica  Each  Book  40  «ts. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  Volkuiein's  Collegiate  Band  Folio  send  your  order 
direct  to  the  Publishers. 


VOLKWEIN  BROS.,  Inc. 

632-34  LIBERTY  AVE. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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Warren  Jensen,  Clarinet 

PlaiflvMw,  Taiat 

Rnt  Division,  Rogion  6,  1938 


#  In  dM  ToroBlo  SyaiplMMiy  OrchesSf,  one  of  the  finest  in  aD  Canada, 
Lndw%  drama,  tympanl,  and  perenaaion  inatramenta,  exclnahrely,  are 
naed.  The  playera,  above,  Eraeat  Ainley,  baaa  dram;  Harold  Slater,  anare, 
bdla  and  xylophone;  Archie  Cooper,  anare  and  aceemoriea;  Thomaa  Bnrry. 
tympanl,  are  enthusiastic  about  Um  tone  quality,  response,  and  mechanieu 
perfection  of  these  Inatramenta.  Their  endoraement  is  of  special  impoi^ 
tanee  to  every  aspiring  young  drummer  in  school  band  or  orchestra. 
If  yon,  lihe  these  men,  diooae  the  finest  equipment  now  while  learning, 
yon  to^  may  mickly  develop  the  skill  and  artistry  to  sneeemfnlly  compete 
with  the  worwa  finest  drummers.  See  the  new  Ludwigs  at  your  local  music 
store,  or  write  the  makers  of  *'the  world’s  finest  drums**  mr  latest  catalog 
and  eomplete  details.  Be  a  **BigTime  Lndwig-er.**  an 


ITrite  today,  tun 

LUDWIG  &  LUDWIGy  INC. 


lBii-2S  N.  Wolcott  Avmnm 


Dopt.  918 


ChleasOt  IHiaola 


TKa  Lens  Star  Stats  kat  anotkar 
star  tines  Warrsn  Jsntsn  of  Plainvisw 
bsyan  playing  kit  clarinst.  For  fivs 
ysan  ks  kai  kad  private  instruction 
from  J,  L  Hatkaway  and  IL  C.  Dav- 
idton,  kit  band  director;  for  tks  last 
tkrss  years  ks  kat  been  solo  clari* 
nstitt  of  the  Flainvisw  kiqk  school 
band.  In  tko  Ksyion  b  contests  of 
1937  and  1931  ks  kas  entered  the 
solo  and  duet  divitiont  with  kit 
brother  and  kas  received  first  divi> 
tion  ranItinQt  in  both  fields  both  years. 
Hit  contest  number  for  this  year  was 
Erwinn't  "Fantasia  for  Clarinet"  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Meister.  While  he  was  a 
senior,  he  was  elected  president  of 
tko  band  and  alto  actad  at  student 
conductor. 

Warren  kat  made  plant  to  enter 
Southern  Methodist  university  at 
Dallas  this  fall  where  he  wdl  play 
clarinet  in  the  Mustanq  band  directad 
by  Frank  Malone. 


A  New  Collection  of 

BRASS  SEXTETS 


OI  the  eight  .umben  i.  this  coUectioB. 
aevaa  ora  oa  the  CoatesI  or  Troiaiag 
lists,  lot  19N. 

Cemplata  Cotoleg  and  Samples 
ires  upoB  reguast. 

C.  Id.B.ikRNnrousE' 

MUSIC  p*U*|i"L  I  S  H  ■  R  S 

8M»CS 

OoKA.i:.ooa>a.,  Iow.a. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $1.00  2  years  $1.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $1.50 
Group  Subscriptions  —  U.  S.  Only 

Ten  to  20  yearly  subs  on  a  single 
order,  75c  each.  Twenty  or  more 
yearly  subs  on  a  single  order,  60c 
each.  Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub- 
lished  monthly  except  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally  the 
1 0th  of  the  date  month.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  20c.  Ten  or  more 
copies,  15c  each. 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with 
a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  sub¬ 
scription,  or  renewal,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Music  Dictionary,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  po^paid,  immedi¬ 
ately.  This  special  offer  is  for  this 
month  only. 


R.turn  this  coupon  «f  onco  with  ono 
dollar  bill  for  •  full  y.ar'i  tubscripfion. 


McAllister  Stages  Great 
Festiyal  Music  Show 

(CoMtiHMrd  from  page  S4) 

entry,  assembled  in  a  massed  band 
numbering  nearly  a  thousand  Juvenile 
musicians. 

The  musical  program  by  the  massed 
band  and  later,  by  Director  McAllis¬ 
ter’s  own  band,  included  many  num¬ 
bers  especially  arranged  for  the  event. 
By  popular  demand,  the  Joliet  band 
played  for  the  home  audience  their 
"Rhapsody  In  Blue"  with  which  they 
made  such  a  tremendous  hit  at  the 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  in  August. 

Variety  was  a  characteristic  of  this 
year’s  festival.  There  were  Indian 
war  dances,  cowboys  and  rope  throw¬ 
ing;  an  elaborate  baton  twirling  con¬ 
test,  under  the  direction  of  Forrest 
McAllister,  with  a  special  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  pupils  of  Major  C.  W.  Boothe 
of  Chicago.  The  high  school  chorus 
and  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Alex 
H.  Zimmerman  thrilled  the  audience 
and  the  girl  scouts  presented  an  inter¬ 
national  parade  of  flags. 

Mr.  McAllister  has  made  an  out¬ 
standing  success  of  his  fall  festivals 
and  each  one  seems  better  than  the 

I  last. 
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Your  Trombone  Questions 
Answered 

By  V\^can  F.  Raymond 


At  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  this  column  are  problems 
having  their  origin  In  faulty  Up  forma¬ 
tion.  It  Is  easily  determined  from  such 
an  overwhelming  percentage  that  the  fac¬ 
tor  which  concerns  you  most  Is  the 
proper  production  of  a  tone. 

The  writer  of  this  column  has  always 
attempted  to  give  you  facts  gleaned  from 
an  analysis  of  the  group  work  of  many 
of  the  better  professional  players.  In  so 
far  as  possible  he  has  avoided  being  dog- 
nmtic  on  moot  questions ;  but  music  is 
so  full  of  moot  questions  that  it  is  Im¬ 
possible  to  treat  every  note,  rest,  and 
phrase  impersonally.  Therefore,  this 
month  I  am  giving  you  a  method  of  tone 
production  that  will  differ  slightly  from 
some  of  those  you  probably  have  heard  of. 
It  Is  not  offered  because  Jim,  Jack,  or 
Jane  used  it,  but  because  it  has  served 
well  in  my  own  practical  experience  over 
a  period  of  at  least  thirty  years.  From 
whom  and  how  I  obtained  it,  I  cannot 
recall ;  but  surely  many  others  have  used 
it  before  me. 

That  you  may  better  understand  the 
muscular  construction  of  the  lips  which 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  cup  mouthpieces, 
you  are  given  an  anatomical  picture  of  the 
lip  and  mouth  muscles.  These  delicate, 
string-like  muscles  are  brought  into  play 
when  you  |)erform  on  a  cup  mouthpiece. 
Your  ability  as  a  iierformer  is  iargely  de- 
l>endent  u|)on  how  you  develop  or  abuse 
these  inuscles  in  your  early  preparation. 


Here  Is  a  letter  from  Paul  B. 
Grover,  high  school  band  director  of  Scott 
City,  Kansas,  who  says:  “My  principal 
trombonist  is  a  girl  who  has  always  been 
bothered  by  lack  of  lip  endurance.  She 
has  splendid  tone  quality  and  intonation 
and  can  play  high  tones  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease  over  a  certain  length  of  time,  1 
using  no  more  than  a  reasonable  amount 
of  pressure.  However,  when  nearing  the 
end  of  an  ordinary  hour  and  a  half  re¬ 
hearsal,  her  lip  plays  out  and  a  red  ring 


NOTICE  TO  TROMBONISTS 

S»ndfor  our  now  Book 

“The  Trombone 
and  Its  Player’* 

By  Wb.  P.  Igyead 

A  ueiwicsl  *Bd  pratUnl  tnstlM  ciulntss  aAiif 
ralBtbl*  aaMMlIaai  sad  tipUlalBS  ■ass  tf  tbs 
siUsts'  sssrsu  id  tssesasfsl  Inabaas  slartaw. 

ThU  valuabU  Book  will  bo  aomt 
FREE  om  roguott  to 

Thi  Martii  Bud  listnMt  Coaiiaiy 

M2  MortiB  BnildiBg 

Bkhort  Mm 


appears  on  the  lip  where  the  mouthpiece 
has  been.’* 

A  young  player  who  is  still  in  his 
formative  years  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  the  strength  in  his  muscles  that  a 
person  who  has  reached  maturity  may 
have.  Consequently,  this  young  lady’s 
lips  are  being  abused  and  actually  harmed 
by  forcing  the  tones  after  her  lip  muscles 
have  become  so  exhausted  that  she  must 
resort  to  brute  force  to  produce  a  tone 
at  all.  An  hour  and  a  half  rehearsal  is 
obviously  too  much  for  her;  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  she  ease  up  when  she  finds  It 
necessary  to  “Jam”.  * 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  Betty  J.  Mel  lor 
of  Stronghurst,  Illinois,  which  is  typical 
of  the  common  problem  confronting  most 
of  you  young  people — LIPS. 

Betty  says :  “On  Up  slurs  the  move¬ 
ment  of  my  lips  is  overbalanced  by  a 
throat  movement.  ’This  is  especially  true 
on  higher  tones.  'There  is  an  annoying 
throat  movement  with  the  movement  of 
my  lipa  Should  there  be  a  throat  move¬ 
ment  in  lip  slurring?  If  not,  how  can 
It  be  remedied?” 

’There  should  not  be  a  throat  movement 
In  lip  slurring.  In  fact  the  only  move¬ 
ment  at  all  Is  that  of  the  lower  jaw  or 
chin,  and  this  is  identical  with  the  move¬ 
ment  that  occurs  in  a  lip  or  chin  vibrato. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  matter  to  diagnose 
Betty's  trouble  at  this  distance,  but  I 
believe  that  she  is  using  the  wrong  lip 
formation,  and  the  wrong  lip  formation 
can  be  resiionsible  for  a  constricted  throat, 
a  shallow  tune,  puffing  cheeks,  a  throaty 
tremolo  (a  tremolo  is  not  a  vibrato),  im¬ 
proper  breathing,  and  perhaps  other 
faults. 

If  I  am  not  badly  mistaken,  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  move  toward  her  ears  as 
in  a  grin  when  she  moves  to  the  upper 
tone  on  a  lip  slur.  This  is  decidedly  not 
the  better  way  to  produce  a  tone  because 
it  stretches  the  lips  tightly  over  the  teeth, 
and  this  is  the  strong  arm  method  of  tone 
production  on  the  cup  mouthpieces. 

You  have  seen  a  pouch,  or  purse  whose 
mouth  was  closed  by  pulling  on  two 
strings.  When  the  mouth  was  closed.  It 
had  a  “puckered”  appearance.  A  modifletl 
semblance  of  the  “puckered”  purse-mouth 
Is  the  better  lip  formation  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  tone  in  a  cup  mouthpiece. 
Please  note  carefully  the  word  modified, 
which  In  this  instance  is  intended  to  mean 
a  changing  picture  of  the  “puckered”  con¬ 
dition. 

You  cannot  imitate  the  “puckered”  con¬ 
dition  without  a  slight  opening  of  the 
teeth,  not  the  lijis,  mind  you,  but  the 
teeth.  This  oiiening  of  the  teeth  will 
cause  the  Ups  to  cover  slightly  the  teeth 
edges,  but  if  you  attempt  to  close  the 
teeth  on  the  lips,  the  lips  will  slide  away 
without  being  harmed. 

The  position  of  the  tongue  is  also  im¬ 
portant  In  this  method  of  articulation,  but 
because  this  position  varies  with  the  regis¬ 
ter,  length  and  attack  of  a  note.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  explain  what  you  must 
do  with  the  tongue.  In  general,  however, 
you  will  keep  the  tongue  cupped  as  much 
as  possible.  You  will  note  that  if  you 
cup  your  tongue,  your  teeth  will  have  to 
open  slightly.  You  must  not  let  your  Ups 
open  with  your  teeth.  The  cupping  of 


Export  flutists  have  dis- 
covotod  tho  sociot  ol  a 
$200  portoimanco  on  a 
$7S  to  $90  flut%  in  tho 
suporb  playing  quali- 
tiosoiGRITSCHMAOl- 
IN-U.S.  A.  FLUTES... and 
that  disco  vary  is  worth 
a  $100  bill  to  any  por- 
ionaor  who  will  ^vo 
tho  GBBTSCH  a  W 
hours  critical  tostt 
Procision-builtand 
ombracing  many 
ozclusivo  foatnros 
found  in  no  othor 
instrumont  within 
its  price  range, 
those  hand  made 
flutes  are  the 
hnaet  moderate 
priced  flutes  pro¬ 
duced  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today.  They 
are  constructed 
of  a  hard- 
drawn  seam¬ 
less  nickel-sil¬ 
ver  tubing  in 
heavy  silver- 

Elated  and 
riaht  nat¬ 
ural  nickel 
finish,  and 
are  offered 


The  owner  of  a 
GRBTSCH  MADE- 
IN-U.S.A.  FLUTE 
possesses  an  in¬ 
strument  of  out¬ 
standing  versatil¬ 
ity.  Its  exclusive 
head-set  gauge  in- 
in  three  sures  a  firm  lip  and 

models  perfect  piteh,  by  re- 

ranging  taining  the  same 

from  $75  playing  position  at 

to  $90.  every  performance. 

Its  new  embouchure 
hole  gives  freer  blow¬ 
ing,  clearer  tone  and 
Speyer  response  in 
aU  registers,  and  both 
beginners  and  seasoned 
pe^rmers  are  amased 
at  the  ease  and  clarity 
with  which  the  all  impor¬ 
tant  low  tones  come  out. 
Your  music  store  will 
be  glad  to  demonstrate 
GRETSCH  FLUTES:  or  write 
to  the  nearest  GRETSCH 
branch  for  free  descriptive 
booklet,  with  address  of 
most  convenient  retailer. 
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PEDLER  WOODWINDS-USE  THEM  EXCLUSIVELY 
AND  IMPROVE  YOUR  PERFORMANCE 

f 

W«'r*  proMd  of  this  distin9Mitkod  family.  Evory  woodwind  in  this  igroup 
is  0  porsonolity  of  lii9host  eulturo  and  rafinamant.  Tka  finast  matorials  and 
tka  most  skillad  workmanskip  kava  9ona  into  tkair  makin9.  Cwstombuilt, 
musically  and  mackanically  unaicallad,  durabla,  idaal  for  tka  sckod  musician. 


THE  COVERTYPE;  with  all  kolas  covarad, 
fiuto-lika.  Assures  parfact  covora9a,  facili- 
tatas  rapid  macution,  volume  with  easy 
blowin9  and  pitch  accuracy.  Bk  Boehm. 
PROFESSIONAL  MODEL;  tima-moHowad, 
oil-curad  9ranadilla,  9ivas  full,  rich  tone, 
unlimited  volume,  marvelous  perfection  of 
intonation.  Compact  key  mechanism;  many 
new  features;  tunin9  barrel. 

PREMIER  CLARINETS;  in  silver,  wood  or 
ebonite,  the  most  popular  and  widely  used 
clarinets  in  the  school  field.  Built  in  A, 
Bb  and  Eb.  Moderately  priced. 

ALTO  AND  BASS  CLARINETS.  The  re¬ 
markable  tone  quality  and  easy  playin9, 
easy  deublin9  of  these  Pedlar  instraments 
have  brou9ht  them  ki9k  preference  for 
school  use.  Key  arran9ement  9ives  close 


balanced  action,  aiclusive  sin9la-automatic 
octavo  key,  covered  finger  holes,  beautiful 
tone  and  full,  easy  vorume.  Supplied  in 
finest  grenadilla,  ebonite  or  silver. 

THE  OBOE;  distinguishable  by  its  clear, 
firm  tone,  yet  distinctly  the  weird  reed 
sound  of  tka  true  oboe;  this  instrument  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  Pedlar  family. 

THE  FLUTE.  Thin,  hand-drawn  nickel  silver 
body,  heavy  hand -burnished  silver-plated. 
Rib  mounted  key  mechanism  gives  solidity. 
Traditional  flute  tone,  but  of  unusual  clarity 
and  beauty. 

THE  PICCOLO.  Intonation  and  tonal  clarity 
equal  to  the  finest  flute,  sturdy  responsive 
key  mechanism,  and  real  volume.  This  is  a 
fine  instrument  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


your  tonque  will  alno  nerve  to  draw  It 
away  froiq  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  thus 
affording  a  larger  air  passage  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  larger  tone.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  always  lingers  around  the  edge 
of  the  upper  teeth,  and  only  on  relatively 
slow  FPZ  notes  below  the  second  line  Bb 
does  It  protrude  between  the  Ups,  and 
then  only  In  such  small  degree  that  the 
tip  is  barely  seen  in  a  mirror.  For  rapid 
articulation  in  this  low  register,  the 
tongue  must  not  protrude  between  the 
lipa 

This  also  brings  up  the  question  of  what 
syllable  to  use  in  an  attack.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  syllable  “koo”  in  double 
and  triple  tonguing,  no  syllable  whatso¬ 
ever  can  be  perfectly  pronounced  in  any 
attack.  The  manipulation  of  the  tongue 
in  an  articulation  will  be  totally  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  mood,  whim  or  emotion  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  music.  At  no  time  in  the 
type  of  articulation  that  is  here  being 
described,  am  I  able  to  pronounce  a 
syllable.  An  articulation  is  one  of  the 
most  flexible  factors  In  artistic  playing. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  occasions  on 
extreme  pianissimo  entrances  where  the 
lips  alone  are  employed  to  produce  the 
tone.  This  latter  idea  is  a  most  valuable 
asset ;  keep  it  in  mind. 

There  is  one  point  about  which  I  must 
caution  you  in  the  development  of  this 
method  of  articulation.  Its  successful  use 
is  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  many 
little  muscles  around  your  lips.  These 
muscles  cannot  be  developed  to  their  full 
strength  overnight,  nor  can  a  youth  in 
his  teens  expect  to  have  the  strength  of 
a  person  who  has  reached  full  maturity. 
Tou  must  not,  therefore,  expect  lightning 
results,  but  must  plug  away  dally  on  your 
lip,  developing  slurs  and  drills. 

If  you  have  been  using  any  other  form 
of  articulation  and  find  that  you  are 
limited  in  register  and  breadth  of  tone, 
if  you  tire  out  quickly  because  you  use 
too  much  pressure,  I  would  seriously 
recommend  that  you  give  this  method  an 
honest  trial.  It  has  given  me  all  that  I 
have  ever  needed  in  my  work. 

During  the  last  school  year  more  than 
1000  copies  of  the  "Trombone  and  Its 
Player”  by  this  writer  were  given  gratis 
to  the  readers  of  this  column.  The  little 
Itooklet  was  used  as  a  reference  text  in 
conjunction  with  this  particular  work.  It 
proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  and 
will  l>e  used  again  this  year.  If  you  have 
not  received  your  copy,  if  you  play  or 
teach  a  cup  mouthpiece  instrument.  Just 
address  a  postal  card  to  the  donor  whose 
notice  appears  cn  page  S9  and  the  book¬ 
let  will  b«  sent  to  you  without  cost. 

Please  do  not  address  your  request  to 
the  writer  of  this  column ;  this  would 
cause  delay. 


Dolly :  "LAnd  sakes,  I  never  knew  a 
woman  could  be  so  fat.” 

Doris:  "What  are  you  talking  about?" 

Dolly :  "Well,  I  read  Just  now  that 
an  Rnglish  woman  lost  2,000  pounds." 

Junior:  "Did  you  ever  take  chloro¬ 

form?" 

Jimmy:  "Naw,  who  teaches  it?" 

Coach:  "What’s  his  nameT’ 

Manager :  "Osscowinainski." 

Coach :  "Put  him  on  the  first  team.  Boy, 
will  I  get  even  with  the  newspapers!" 

Did  they  take  an  x-ray  of  your  wife's 
Jaw  at  the  hospital? 

They  tried  to,  but  they  got  a  moving 
picture. 


Write  for  latest  folder  illustrating  and  describing  these  instruments  in  full  detail. 
You1l  be  surprised  to  see  how  reesenebly  they  are  priced.  Write  today  sura. 
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Warmelin  School  of  Woodwinds 

Conductsd  by  Oorotics  Wonnslin,  Qorinst 

Rpy  Kimum,  Hut*:  Gilbert  Bocrtmc,  Obe«;  D«ll  Rcldi,  Bassoon:  Volly  Dofaiit,  Swin9. 

New  Addre**  of  the  Warmelin  School  of  W oodwinda.  Suite  9it  Kimball  Bldg.,  Chicago 


The 
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(fueetion :  I  have  dlfllculty  in  rolling  my 
hand  on  the  throat  tones.  For  instance. 
Q,  Gl,  A,  At  and  B  constitute  a  prob¬ 
lem. — St.  Lrf>ui8.  Missouri. 

Anewer;  Your  difficulty  is  a  most  com¬ 
mon  one  and  the  solution  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  the  correct  hand  posi¬ 
tion.  The  most  important  finger  on  the 
left  hand  is  the  forefinger,  and  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  correct  position  of  this 

This  dapart- 
mant,  conducted 
by  Clarancs 
Warmelin,  noted 
clarinet  teacher 
and  coach,  is  a 
regular  feature  of 

The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 
Sand  your  wood¬ 
wind  questions 
direct  to  the 
Warmelin  School 
of  Woodwinds 
(address  above). 
Your  correspond¬ 
ence  is  invited. 

finger  will  give  the  key  to  the  whole  hand 
position.  The  left  forefinger  should  be 
laid  across  the  A  natural  and  A|»  keys 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  second  knuckle 
comes  in  contact  with  the  Ab  key  and 
the  first  knuckle  in  contact  with  the  A 
natural.  It  will  be  found  that  in  this 
position  the  ball  of  the  finger  will  some¬ 
what  overlap  the  first  tone-hole,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  overlapping  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  finger.  The  most  Important 
factor  to  remember  is  that  the  forefinger 
must  remain  In  constant  contact  with 
these  keys.  No  space  must  be  permittcjd 
between  the  finger  and  the  keys.  When 
once  this  position  has  been  assumed,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  very  natural  and 
relaxed  with  respect  to  both  the  fingers 
and  the  wrist,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
hand.  A  good  maxim  to  remember  is 
that  one  should  never  “grip"  the  clarinet. 
Only  as  much  pressure  as  the  weight 
of  the  fingers  should  be  used.  The  thumb 
should  be  held  fiat  on  the  back  of  the 
clarinet  with  the  edge  of  the  thumb  only 
touching  the  octave  key.  The  wrist  should 
be  held  in  a  straight  line  with  the  elbow 
and  the  elbow  close  to  the  body.  In  this 
position  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tip 
of  the  left  little  finger  will  fall  directly 
upon  the  instrument.  This  is  the  correct 
position  and  will  further  contribute  to 
relaxation.  If  the  above  points  are  ob¬ 
served,  you  will  find  that  you  will  be 
working  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
and  that  you  will  fulfill  the  requirement 
of  all  times.  Despite  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  most  natural  of  all  positions  and 
the  easiest  and  most  logical  technical 
approach  to  this  problem,  it  may  be  some 
time  before  you  can  overcome  previous 
bad  habits.  A  good  exercise  to  practice 
consists  of  slow  chromatic  passages  in  the 
middle  register.  Above-  all,  do  not  “roll” 
the  wrist.  All  action  should  come  from 
the  fingers.  Good  technique  can  only  be 
acquired,  of  course,  by  proper  practice. 


but  the  piactlce  must  be  intelligently 
directed  by  an  understanding  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved.  Think  while  you  play 
and  never  play  without  thinking. 

Roy  Knsutf,  Flule 

Question ;  Our  band  has  fiute  parts  that 
are  marked  in  C,  Db  and  Eb.  Please  let 
me  know  how  I  can  play  these  parts  on 
a  C  flute. — F.  C.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Anewer:  When  you  have  parts  for  C 
flute  or  for  D  flute,  simply  play  the  part 
as  printed.  When  the  parts  are  designated 
Db  or  Elb,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trans¬ 
pose  one-half  tone  higher.  The  custom 
of  calling  a  C  flute  a  D  flute  has  been 
carried  over  from  long  ago  by  some  writ¬ 
ers,  likewise  calling  a  Db  flute  an  Eb 
flute. 

Question :  When  I  purchase  another 
flute,  would  you  advise  me  to  buy  one 
with  a  low  B  natural  key?  I  have  some 
studies  that  are  written  to  low  B  natural. 
— V.  M..  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Answer:  It  is  entirely  up  to  you.  If  It 
is  important  enough  to  you  to  be  able  to 
play  an  ocasional  low  B  natural,  you  will 
probably  not  be  satisfled  until  you  have 
an  instrument  with  a  low  B  natural  key. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
professionals  find  the  flute  with  a  low  O 
adequate.  Quite  a  number  use  the  low 
B  natural  and  I  have  seen  a  few  with 
a  low  Bb  key. 

Oall  Fields,  Bassoon 

Qiteation:  What  is  the  best  method  of 
keeping  the  instrument  clean  without  tak¬ 
ing  it  apart? 

Atiswer:  A  small  long-haired  brush 
with  soft  bristles  will  get  under  the  keys 
and  around  the  springs  without  scratch¬ 
ing  the  finish  or  plating  of  the  keys. 

Question:  How  can  I  trill  from  Ab  that 
is  written  on  the  fifth  line  to  Bb  that  is 
written  on  the  first  space  above  the  staff? 

Answer:  On  most  bassoons  the  trill 
comes  out  nicely  by  using  the  middle  fin¬ 
ger  of  the  right  hand,  or  by  holding  the 
Ab  and  trilling  with  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  on  key  number  8,  providing 
you  practice  slowly  at  first  and  gradually 
increase  the  speed,  which  Is  important  for 
smooth  trills. 

Gilbsrt  Bosrsma,  Oboe 

F.  R.,  Nashville,  Tennessee — The  ques¬ 
tion  you  have  asked,  I  am  compelled  to 
answer  through  the  mail. 


“The  liniment  makes  my  arm  smart.” 

“Why  don’t  you  put  some  on  your 
head?” 

Teacher :  “Jackson,  if  you  don’t  behave. 
I’ll  send  a  note  to  your  father.” 

Boy:  “You’d  better  not.  Ma’s  as  Jeal¬ 
ous  as  a  cat.” 

Russell:  “Which  do  you  prefer  most, 
war  or  peace?” 

Roger:  “Peace — because  war  makes 

history.” 

Miss  Feris:  “Now,  Henry,  take  this 
sentence  for  example,  ’The  man  took  the 
cow  into  the  pasture,’  what  mood?” 

Henry :  "The  cow.” 


for  Pre-Band  Classes 

These  delightful  instru¬ 
ments  are  easy  to 
learn;  produce  a  tone 
of  sympathetic  quality, 
and  can  be  played 
with  the  least  possible 
effort. 


Built  in 
C'Soprano 
F-Alto 
C-Tenor 


Group  instruction  in 
Recorder  playing  has 
been  found  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  and  helpful  to 
the  individual  player. 

It  is  on  instrument 
which  con  be  used 
in  conjunction  with 

the  human  ymce. 
other  instruments, 
or  with  Record¬ 
ers  in  the  same 
or  different 
keys. 


Raised  Tone 
Holes 


Will  Not  Split 
Warp  or  Crack 


One  Piece  Head  Joint 

Two  Octave 
Chromatic  Scale 


Write  for  Illustrated 
Booklet 


Sole  V.  S.  A.  Distributor 

2845  Prospect  Ave..  Qevelond.  Ohio 
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NEiW  CELLOS 


Md  BASSES 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE 


#  Enfircly 
new  I  RneHy, 

Am*  rican* 
m«d«  inttru- 
menh  dupli- 
catina  gan- 
vina  old  Ital¬ 
ian  ntodali. 

Entiraly  crack 
and  warp 
proof  lami- 
natad  con- 
ftraction. 

B  a  autif  ally 
politKad  fin- 
isKat  in  Strad- 
ivariiM  mod- 
alt,  with  finatt 
quality  ap- 
pointmantt. 

Modarataly 
priced,  with 
quality  in 
comparison  to 
compatitiva 
modalsat  r 

much  higher  I 

pricat.  £ 

CELLOS— FOUR  MODELS 

Artist  . $100.00 

Concert  .  75.00 

Orchestra  .  60.00 

Student  .  50.00 

BASSES— THREE  MODELS 

Artist  . $IB0.00 

Concert  .  135.00 

Orchestra  .  100.00 

Go  to  your  dealer  todayl  Sea  and  try  Kay's 
new  duplications  of  the  Old  Mastar  models, 
or  write  direct  for  complete  details. 

Kay  Musical  Instrument  Company 

1640  Walnut  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


ing  out  swing  'ehonitcs.l 
etc.  Booklet  alM  contains 
picturas  and  information 
about  Harry’s  interesting 
career,  reasons  why  he 
prefers  Selmer  trumpet 
Send  postcard  or  letter 
for  your  free  copy.  Men¬ 
tion  instrument  you  play 


FREE 

f^oohLei 


Selmer 


DALBEY  OIL 

Perfect  lubricotioB  for  sUdea  and 
Tcdyes.  Bore  OIL*  Kev  OiL*  Corit 
Grease. 

At  your  music  store. 


The  Rebirth  of  the 
Recorder 

By  JAMRS  C.  YOUNG 

An  InHtrument  that  (or  five  hundrtKl 
yearn  held  an  honored  place,  which  wan 
Huperneded,  neglected  and  forgotten  (or 
another  two  hundred  years,  has  returned, 
and  bidn  fair  to  regain  a  iarge  measure 
of  the  popularity  it  once  had.  This  in¬ 
strument  is  the  recorder. 


MOuTti  piece  CtlJ.) 


& 
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l6th  century  and  ISth  century  recorders 

With  the  alteration  «>f  the  former 
vatch-word  “If  you  can  sing  it,  you  can 
play  it”  to  “If  you  can  plop  it,  you  can 
stHff  It,”  ntany  of  the  more  progressive 
school  systems  are  experimenting  with  the 
use  of  a  simple  and  inexi>ensive  wind  in¬ 
strument  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
musicianship  and  sight  singing ;  school 
administrators  feel  that  the  outlay  for 
Instruments  is  lees  expensive  than  waste¬ 
ful  and  expensive  teaching  of  .vocal 
music.  Musicians  returning  from  Rurope 
brought  l>ack  glowing  accounts  of  the 
tone,  ease  of  playing  and  the  abundant 
literature  of  the  modern  recorder.  The 
only  bar  to  its  adoption  seemed  to  be  the 
limited  production  and  consequent  high 
price. 

This  last  bar  was  removed  with  the 
recent  Improvement  in  factory  methods 
in  the  Rnglish  and  German  companies 
making  the  recorder  which  enabled  them 
to  make  a  recorder  that  retained  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  historic  Instruments  with 
modern  accuracy  in  tuning,  and  at  a 
fraction  of  the  former  cost. 

The  remarkable  quality  of  the  recorder 
is  the  pure  and  lovely  flute  tone  that  is 
possible  with  no  embouchure  problem,  and 
with  a  simplified  fingering  that  gives  the 
rimple  diatonic  scale  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
plete  chromatic  scale  over  two  octaves: 
hence  It  can  be  the  simnlest  of  bsgln- 
ners*  Instruments  or  an  instrument  capa¬ 
ble  of  extended  technical  effects  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  player.  The  Recorder 
Quartet  of  Chicago  plays  with  ama-lng 
virtuosity. 

And  so  the  time-honored  recorder — 
that  Instrument  once  the  favorite  of  king 
and  poet,  of  noble  and  artisan — loved  and 
cherished  for  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  forgotten  since  the  days  when 
America  was  only  “The  Colonies"  by  all 
save  a  few  who  loved  the  old  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  is  coming  once  more  into  its  own. 


WE  WILL  BUY  YOU 
ANOTHER  INSTRUMENT 

or  reimburse  you  in  cash  if 
your  instrument  is  lost, 
stolen,  or  destroyed  by  fire, 
explosion,  etc.,  if  you  have  it 
insured  under  our 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
INSURANCE 

Covers  practically  all  risks  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  Up  to 
$500  insurance  for  only  $10.00  per 
year. 

Write  for  details. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORO,  CONN 


NEW  MUSIC 
for  aARINET 


CLARINET  CLASSICS.  VOL.  Ill 

Selected  and  Ret-ited  hy  RntMSio  Mazzeo 

FanUiiie  . Ph.  Ganbert 

Concerto,  Op.  VU . J.  C.  H.  Mann 

Impiomp.u . A,  Ue  Boeck 

AlUgretio  . Pk.  Gaubert 

Concert -Arie,  Op.  10 . John  Sobeck 

Selanka.  Op.  10 . Zd.  Fibich 

Ktude  No.  S,  Op.  SK. ......... .yf.  Gaedicke 

Adagio  e  Tarantella . /:.  Catallini 

Schtrzo  . S.  Mttkoir 

Solo  Part  SIJO,  Piano  Part  StM. 

CoaaplaU  tXS* 


6M3 

6S00 

0.305 

0.300 

63S1 

08.50 


SOLOS  IN  SHEET  FORM 

twitk  piano  accompaniment) 

r  Danie  Macabre  (Poeme  Sympbo- 
nique)  (tip.  40). C.  5'aMt-5arai  .1 
Minuet  and  l>ance  of  the  Bleated 
Spirits  (from  Orpheus) .  .Crfack 

Sclierao  Rr.llante . P.  Jeaniean  1.: 

Kantaisie  . A.  Hoimei  .< 

Premiere  Fantaisie . G.  Marty  1.! 

Sonata  (Op.  IT)  .L.  von  Beethofen  1.* 
Pavane  pour  une  Infante  De> 
funte)  —  Arranged  by  Harry 
Bettoney  . M.  Rafel 

IPrite  for  complete  catalop  of  tro.>d- 

find  mniic  and  i . 

terms. 


liberal  "on  ariro-cal” 


THE  CUNDY  BEnONEY  CO.,  Irc. 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 


Atfoid  missSag  valttabla  isstias  of  this 
magaxiaa.  Soad  your  subscriptioa  nowl 
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J  SCHUiRRTZ  music  CO  ,  Ini 
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A.  B.  A.  FORUM 


News  of  the  American  Bandrnasters  Association 


Rockford  event  offered  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one  of  those  miniature  A.  B. 
A.  “conventions".  Captain  Howard 
Bronson,  always  on  the  Job,  is  busy 
brinsinK  the  idea  to  a  focus  and  hopes 
to  have  “as  many  A.  B.  A.  members 
from  this  section  as  possible  meet  in 
Rockford  for  dinner  with  Captain  Bran¬ 
son,  take  in  the  concert  and,  as  Tay¬ 
lor  says,  set  together  afterward  for  a 
little  ‘guademus’,  which  may  mean 
‘Skoal' — ‘Prosit’ — ‘Mud  In  your  Eye’  or 
‘L,ook  out  Tonsils,  Here  I  come’.” 

Now,  we  really  didn’t  intend  to  print 
that  paragraph  from  Captain  Bronson’s 
letter,  and  we  hasten  to  assure  all 
members  of  band  parents’  clubs  who 
may  read  this  column  that  A.  B.  A. 
events  are  Invariably  bone  dry.  Some 
of  the  boys  wouldn’t  even  as  much  as 
send  their  shirts  to  a  laundry  that  washes 
bartenders’  aprons. 

But  getting  back  to  the  story,  we 
hope  this  notice  reaches  everyone  in 
time  to  facilitate  plane  for  a  trip  to 
Rockford  in  that  glorious  month  of 
October.  Captain  Bronson  says  further 
in  his  letter,  “I  shall  arrange  the  de¬ 
tails  for  the  dinner  and  notify  you 
when,  where,  and  how  much.” 


Olenn  Cllffe  Balnum  brought  new 
glory  to  his  talented  baton  this  sum¬ 
mer  through  his  concerts  in  Orant  Park, 
Chicago,  which  drew  crowds  estimated 
up  to  200,000.  The  band  represented  the 
finest  of  Chicago  Federation  musicians 
(it  was  not  the  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  Band,  as  previously  misstated  in 
this  column)  and  the  director  obtained 
a  finesse  that  definitely  amased  classic 
soloists  accustomed  only  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  symphony  orchestra. 


U.  S.  Marine  Bond  to 
Give  Concert  in  Rockford 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
United  States  Marine  band  under  the 
dynamic  baton  of  none  other  than  Cap¬ 
tain  Taylor  Branson  will  “concert”  in 
Rockford,  Illinois  on  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  17. 

Anticipating  this  event  some  of  the 
boys  in  attendance  at  the  dedication  of 
Johnny  Richards’  new  band  shell  in 
Sterling,  III.  promoted  the  idea  that  the 


Available  Not 

“MANSFIELD 


A  compl«(«  ii*w  lin*  of  murietd  inatru' 
monts  doaigBod  for  tbo  achool 
muaickm 


Unusual  Values  in 

Grenadilla  wood  •  Clarinets, 
Violin,  Viola,  and  Cello  outhts. 
String  Basses,  Comet,  Tumpet, 
French  Horn — Everything  for  the 
school  music  dept.  Huge  stocks 
— Immediate  delivery — ^Write  for 
lists  and  prices.  Liberal  Dis¬ 
counts  to  schools. 


One  of  the  high  spots  in  the  summer 
was  the  gift  of  a  splendid  civic  center  to 
Sterling,  Illinois  on  July  20  by  D.  W. 
Orandon  of  that  city.  A  crowd  estimated 
from  6,000  to  7,000  packed  the  park  to 
attend  the  dedicator}'  exercises  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  man  who  made  ^is 
generous  donation  to  his  community.  J. 
J.  Richards,  director  of  the  Sterling  mu¬ 
nicipal  band  who  was  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  arranged  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  of  entertainment  by 


visiting  bands  and  band  directors  in  one 
of  the  finest  programs  by  school  bands 
ever  heard  in  northern  Illinois. 

Guest  conductors  for  the  evening  per¬ 
formance  were  Captain  H.  C.  Bronson, 
Joe  Bergeim,  Henry  Restorff,  Ray 
Dvorak,  Karl  King,  A.  R.  McAllister  and 
Clate  C%enette.  Following  the  program 
the  visiting  bandmasters  and  guest  con¬ 
ductors  were  entertained  at  a  stag  in  the 
band  room  in  the  coliseum. 


SWAIN'S  MUSIC  HOUSE 

Mansfield.  Panno. 

Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  School  Music  Trade 


Too  must  have  a  perfect  reed  In  order  to 
reach  perfection  in  your  work.  The 
“Wales"  reed  enables  you  to  get  the  finest 
results  from  your  instrument,  with  the 
least  effort. 

Bead  for  priees  sad  trial  affer. 
AUVED  A.  WAU8  IM  ladlaaa  Ave. 

Prevtdeace,  R.  I. 


Uadi  tiflHNn  M  &  Oicliska  Mb 

(Is  Um  is  fiilieile  ffea  Cesst  te  Cesst) 

"Klnslliit's  Oeldai  Jubilee” — “Boany  Hpebene.” 
“Al.  O.  Bernes  Orend-btree" — “OoMea  8UU  Bead” 
(NBW  Snappy  Ifareiiee  far  Band,  la  Chaa  X.  Poet.) 
DISTBIBimB— TOBK  *  VBA  Bead  Isetieamti 
PEni.KB  "Csetearimllt”  Olarinate  and  Plolea 
Write  for  easwle  parte.  Catalase  tad  Prieee 
MAIMN  MUMC  NOUSC 
tib  Wlssebsse  fit.  Peeersb.  Isoa 


Tlis  Grandos  Civic  Cantar,  Starling,  lllinoie  i«  raputad  to  ba  ona  of  tlia  bast  shalls  batwaan 
Cbicago  and  tlia  wast  coast.  Tba  building  of  concrata,  light-faca  brick  and  stona  has  an 
opaning  of  44  foot  in  width.  Tha  apron,  ilankad  by  drassing  rooms,  is  55  foot  wida.  A 
modam  public  addrass  systam  is  built  into  tha  structura  which  has  a  guarantaad  sound 
range  of  savan  mitas.  Tha  concrata  platform  in  front  of  tha  shall  has  banchas  for  seating 
1,400  people  and  places  for  chairs  and  blaachars  to  double  this  amount. 


Saptambar,  1935 
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WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO., 

1888 


GOLDEN  JUBn.EE  YEAR 

1938 


For  half  a  century  *The  Hmymet  FUtf"  ha*  not 
only  enjoyed  ita  place  in  the  sun  —  but  has 
nMrited  iL 

All  honor  to  Wm.  S.  Haynes  who  has  always  made 
quality  not  quantity  his  motto. 

GOLD  FLUTES 

PLATINUM  FLUTES 

SILVER  FLUTES 

Try  the  new  1938  Flutes  and  piccolos  with  new 
body  bore  and  superb  new  head  joints. 

Instruments  with  which  to  conjure. 

Catalog  on  roquest. 


MastBr 

Craftsman  ^ 

— 

sines  1888  ^ 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

Est.  laaa 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


108  Massachusatts  Are., 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


PERSONAL 

TO  SAXOPHONE  ANO  CLARMET  PLAYERS 

The  same  world-famous  authority  who  perfected  Vandoren  reeds 
has  now  developed  a  mouthpiece  embod3ring  basic  improvements  never 
before  available.  A  new,  direct  bore  produces  effortless  high  notes,  wirii 
greater  brilliance  in  all  notes  of  the  register.  Even  seasoned  veterans 
experience  a  new  thrill  iriien  they  try  the  Vandoren  mouthpiece. 
Musicians  seeking  progress  are  invited  to  write  to  Tonk  Bros.  Co., 
6SS  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
FAMOUS  REED 

VraRATOR 

For  duraUlity  and  bcflUaney  of 
ton*,  look  lor  Iho  rood  widi  tho< 
groovo.  Only  tho  hlfd^xt  grado. 
naturally  soosonod  FYonch  eoao 
usod  for  VDBATOR  SEEDS. 

H.  CHIRON  CO. 

<33  W.  4Xd  8*.  M.  T.  C 


PROTECTS  MUSK 
AGAINST  DAMAGE 

Idsal  tor  popular 
band  hita  —  Inatant 
ailno — no  pastlnf.  20 
rainproof  windows. 
Slncle  copies  (Oc 
postpaid.  Quantitjr 
discount. 


WALTER 


BAND- 


SMITH  AND  HIS 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

"  *  *  I  congratulate  you  upon  havlno 
solved  one  of  the  band  leaders'  createat 
difflculties.  That  la,  the  taking  out  of 
new  numbers  in  the  books  in  order  to 
keep  them  In  convenient  form.” 
(Signed)  WALTER  M.  SMITH.  Conductor 


CARL  FISCHER.  INC.  OF  BOSTON.  ZS2  Tremont  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


WARMELIN  WOODWIND  SCHOOL 

Clcninet  •  Flute  •  Oboe  •  Bassoon  •  Saxophone 

Undnr  Iho  direction  of  one  of  tho  outstanding  woodwind  cnithoritias,  Clononco 
Wannehn.  Aasistod  by  Roy  Knouss,  Flute;  Gilbert  Boerema,  ^>oe;  Eiall  Fields, 
Botaoon;  Volly  Defout,  Swing.  Developing  beginners  and  odvonced  students  to 
finished  musidonahip.  Write  today  for  full  detatls. 

Sidle  811.  Ibiban  BoildMg  Chicago.  nUaeie 


I'l  Tooch  you  to  PUy 

The  VIOLIN 

Tki*  question  entwering  column  eon- 
ductnd  by  Itedor  Inrgnr.  Addreu 
nH  corretpondnnen  to  29  E.  lellevue, 
Cbicngo. 


Queation :  I  am  a  violin  teacher  of  many 
years  standing  and  am  always  seeking  the 
perfect  student.  Since  you  are  recognised 
as  an  authority  on  the  various  phases  of 
fiddling,  I  was  wondering  who,  In  your 
estimation,  makes  the  ideal  student.  Is 
it  the  youngster,  the  adult,  or  the  young 
professional?  If  a  girl  la  equally  talented, 
can  she  reach  the  ssune  artistic  heights 
a  man  can?  —  Ruth  Polokow,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Ansioer;  Toung  or  old,  male  or  female, 
anuiteur  or  professional,  matters  very 
little,  if  the  talent  Is  there,  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  work,  love  for  the  violin  combined 
with  an  Iron  determination  to  surmount 
all  obstacles,  then,  one  is  bound  to  reach 
the  desired  artistic  heights. 

Quettion:  At  what  age  should  one  begin 
to  study  the  violin? — Martha  Ixickner 
Biechner,  Chicago,  Illlnoia 

Answer:  Well,  It  all  depends  upon  the 
individual.  With  children  this  varies  as 
to  their  intellect,  their  home  surroundings, 
their  love  for  music,  etc. ;  while  with 
grown-ups,  that  too  depends  upon  the 
Individual.  Here  is  a  case  of  one  of  my 
pupils,  a  beginner  who  has  never  studied 
before,  a  young  married  lady  who  has 
home  duties  to  attend,  and  spends  many 
hours  a  day  working  in  her  husband’s 
office,  yet,  she  finds  time  to  practice  and 
brings  in  excellent  lessons.  This  is  a 
real  love  for  the  violin  and  an  ironclad 
determination  to  win. 

Question:  What  kind  of  wood  is  used 
to  make  violins,  and  where  does  it  come 
from? — Frits  Kirshbaum,  I^anslng,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Anstcer.*  The  wood  most  generally  used 
for  backs  is  maple,  although  pear  and 
sycamore  are  also  used.  For  the  top  or 
belly  white  pine  is  used.  The  pine  comes 
from  the  Swiss  or  Tyrol  country.  The 
maple  used  by  the  old  Italian  masters 
came  from  Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  Turkey. 
ISxperts  will  tell  you  that  It  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  wood  used  In 
fiddle  making  should  be  thoroughly  dry 
and  well  seasoned.  It  should  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air  for  five  or  six  years  at 
the  least  before  it  is  used.  The  reason  is 
that  It  will  not  shrink  after  it  Is  made 
into  a  violin. 

Question:  Why  Is  it  that  on  Paganini's 
programs,  and  I  have  seen  several  from 
various  places  of  importance,  I  have  never 
noticed  any  of  the  recognised  literature 
programed? — Joe  Jacobs,  Missouri  State 
College. 

Answer:  In  the  London  Times  of  March 
2,  1883,  appeared  the  following  item — 
Paganini  begs  to  make  known  to  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  that  he  seldom  performs 
Beethoven’s  Concerto,  Mendelssohn’s  Con¬ 
certo,  Tartinl’s  "DevU’s  Trill,”  Bach’s 
“C?haconne,”  or  the  other  stereotyped  pieces 
of  the  Inevitable  so-called  classic 
literature.  Paganini  has  heard  them  ao 
frequently  hackneyed  by  the  conservatoire 
pupils  on  the  continent,  that  they  have 
lost  their  Importance  to  him.  However, 
from  a  vlolinlstlc  point  of  view,  they  are 
worse  than  trivial.  Still,  as  musical  com¬ 
positions,  they  are  very  admirable.  There¬ 
fore,  later  on,  Paganini  may  be  Induced  to 
give  a  special  recital  of  the  above  stated 
pieces  in  order  to  show  the  Liondon  public 
how  they  should  be  played. 
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LEWIN'S  GREEN  UNE  REEDS 


Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents*  Clubs 


Hhr.  Lmria'i  Onm  LIm  RMdi  ImmI  M«M; 
Mrt  altli  Mr*  iTMi  MMMNi.  mntht  irtlii  mml 
aW  th*  )tyl*  (f  tal.  mrfciMMM*.  mtt  •■Mi  •IN 
■r*v*  tiMir  Try  tkMi  miN  fe*  MavtadN 

•f  tiMir  twIMa**. 

TbU  <ff«r  U  mN«  fir  •  IIbIM  Mm  NNLV. 
W*  •HI  MMl,  M  I  alt*  laaialiMi.  m  t 

•larlaat  raaNi  FREt.  CaaMM  III  la  MM  ar  afaan* 
fa  M«ar  kaaillaa  aaE  ■alllay  aaiti.  Writ*  TODAY 

IUREt  B*  lara  ta  laMlfy  faatrwaiat  «M  atnaath 
wIraE.  Llailt  im  aailar  par  iMtaaiir. 

Ltmm’s  Grnn  Litu  Rtit  mrt  told  only  ky 
Exelntiot  dtoltrt. 

GEO.  C.  DIVER  MUSIC  CO. 

321  S.  WobAtli  Avo.  CKicago.  Ill 


In  the  world  of  school  band  music, 
the  clanging  of  the  school  bells  in 
September  is  no  longer  a  summons 
limited  to  those  who  hurry  to  their 
rehearsal  rooms  with  instruments 
under  their  arms.  Not  so  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  limelight,  perhaps,  but 
definitely  as  important  and  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  success  of  the  local  school 
band,  are  Mother  and  Dad,  who  quiet¬ 
ly  sit  in  the  Back  Parlor  but  come 
hurrying  to  the  front  to  meet  every 
emergency. 

When  the  band  needs  new  school 
instruments,  those  big  basses,  those 
altos  and  other  harmony  instruments, 
in  which  beginners  hesitate  to  in¬ 
vest;  when  new  uniforms  are  to  be 
purchased  or  money  raised  for  a  con¬ 
cert  or  contest  trip,  it  is  always 
Mother  and  Dad  who  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  through  the  Band  Parents’ 
Club. 

In  the  ten  years  of  its  existence. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  spon¬ 
sored  the  organization  of  Band  Par¬ 
ents’  Clubs  throughout  the  country. 


Literally  thousands  of  these  clubs 
have  been  modeled  upon  our  recom¬ 
mendations.  We  are  glad  and  proud 
of  the  national  spread  of  this  move¬ 
ment  It  is  one  for  which  we  were 
quick  to  foresee  the  ueed  and  we  have 
been  almost  alone  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  it  to  its  present  acceptance  and 
popularity. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  suitable  form 
of  constitution  and  by-laws  with 
which  to  begin  the  formation  of  your 
new  organization,  write  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  form  that  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  an  ideal  working 
basis.  For  the  most  part,  this  form 
meets  all  requirements  and  needs 
little  change  or  alteration  to  adjust  it 
to  the  aims  of  the  individual  club. 

Wise  school  band  directors  every¬ 
where  are  urging  parents  of  their 
bandsmen  to  form  into  clubs  for  the 
great  good  they  can  do  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  you  do  not  have  such  a  club 
now,  we  urge  you  plan  its  organiza¬ 
tion  at  once. 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Gub  Directors, 
Teachers  and  Supervisors.  Fidly  ac¬ 
credited  practical  courses  leading  to 
BM  and  MM  degrees,  persc^ly 
taught  by  nationally  known  faculty. 
Special  monthly  payment  plan — reason¬ 
able  prices.  Address  Secretary  for 
conqilete  information. 

VanderCoolc  School  of  Music 

1652  Warren  Blvd.  Chicago 


AU-WmUwt  LooM-Laaf  Band 
Muale  Portfolio.  Slmpl*  la 
JM  doalan.  well  ixmatnieted,  food 
Dutaiiila.  rlaSd  doth  board 
back,  holda  24  or  owe*  mual- 
cal  numbera,  mounted  on  the 
muaie  lyre  without  eorertai  a 
note,  fuarenteod  to  ale*  th* 
aerrleo  and  Iona  Ilf*  you  hare 
a  riaht  to  aspoot 
Aa  neceaaary  aa  abOM  for 
marehlna.  Flnlahod  In  Hr* 
different  colori;  black,  nary 
blue,  dark  red,  maroon  and 
dire-drab.  Sm  your  local  mualc  dealer  or  write  ui 
for  FBEE  litaraturo  and  prlcoi,  atatlna  your  ehotea 
of  cdor  and  number  of  fdlo*  required.  Do  It  todayl 


Watch  this  Column  for  Monay  Making  Ideas 


in  this  same  manner  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  down  (photograph  No.  2) 
beating:  down,  left,  up,  flexing  the 
wrist  after  each  beat.  When  this 
becomes  easy  and  natural  try  both 
hands  at  the  same  time.  These  exer¬ 
cises  should  be  practiced  at  least 
thirty  minutes  each  day  until  the 
same  efficiency  is  acquired  with  either 
hand  or  both  without  giving  any 
thought  to  the  direction  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hands. 


Student  Conducting 

(Continued  from  pogt  88) 
his  hand  and  arm  with  a  stiff  wrist 
to  move  the  slide  and  has  a  tendency 
to  move  it  slowly,  which,  of  course, 
gives  an  unpleasant  effect.  The  fine 
player  moves  the  slide  with  the  arm 


IMPROVISE- SWING 


Wo  OUAKANTEE  to  taach  you  tbo  actual  ruU* 
to  write  and  ploy  hot  embeDlahod  eboruao*  for  on*, 
two.  or  eren  thm  initrumenta  with 

"CODBSE  m  MODERN  EMBELUSHMENT' 
Prlea  $1.50  poitpald,  by  Norbnt  i.  Bclhoff.  Hu*.  B. 
ARRANGING  AND  ORCHESTRATION  MADE 
EASY  WITH 

“CODBSE  m  MODERN  ABRANGINa  AND 
ORCHESTRATION" 

Pile*  85.  for  2S  laiaona;  with  correctlona  of  itn- 
dant'i  material — 82*:  lample  leaaoo.  l*e. 

“ProfOMlonal  Saaaphaaa  Taabala.”  priM  82.  40 

laaaMi  witk  a  maator  tMibir  M  adeanaod  toahala; 
*Mk  laaaM  tboraughly  oaplaiaed. 


and  with  the  aid  of  the  wrist  moves 
it  from  one  position  to  another  very 
quickly,  whether  playing  slowly  or 
fast,  only  in  the  ease  of  a  glissando. 
This  is  the  same  principle  the  con¬ 
ductor  should  use  in  conducting.  A 
decisive  beat  in  the  right  direction 
at  all  times  is  very  necessary.  One 
should  practice  the  three-four  time 
regularly  with  the  right  hand  until  it 
can  be  done  with  ease  and  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  ’Then,  change  to  the  left 
hand,  without  the  baton,  and  practice 


Write  for  oar 
ntm  free  eotolog. 
BXPNRT 
RBP  AIRING 


Only  after  the  three-four  time  has 
been  mastered,  should  the  student 
take  up  the  four-four,  which  is  as 
follows:'  down,  left,  right,  up  (dia¬ 
gram  No.  3)  but  directed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  diagram  No.  4.  Work  this  out 
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UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD 

18  EAST  16th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


UNIFORMS 
/n  COLORS 


5H  Shades 
12  Qualities 


CLOTH 


Stijle  Book.  Samples 
and  Special  Desions 
on  Reouest 


DeMouiiti  B^os  A  C 

GrecnvilU*.  I  llinois 


in  euctly  the  tame  manner  as  the 
three-four  4me.  Drawings  of  all  the 
different  times  are  not  given  here  as 
they  can  be  found  in  any  good  book 
on  conducting. 

Next,  comes  the  subdivision,  which 
is  used  mostly  at  the  end  of  a  phrase 
of  strain  on  a  rltard  or  rallentando  as, 
1,  2,  3  and  4  and  (diagram  No.  6). 
Practice  subdividing  each  beat  of  the 
bar,  this  always  being  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  regular  beat.  Prac¬ 
tice  first  with  the  right  hand,  then 
with  the  left  and  finally  both  hands 
at  the  same  time,  remembering  the 
beats  for  the  left  hand  are:  down, 
right,  left,  up.  Practice  the  exercises 
as  prescribed  for  quite  a  while  before 
attempting  to  direct  a  musical  organi¬ 
sation  through  any  number  ether  than 
a  march,  which  is  a  plain  down  and  up 
beat 

With  a  good  musical  education, 
average  talent  and  proper  application, 
it  is  possible  for  one,  as  a  student, 
to  develop  into  a  very  fine  conductor. 


our  ADJUSTABLE  UNIFORM 
solvos  YOUR  SIZE  PROBLEM 


(PATENT  PENDING) 


INVENTED  AND  MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY  RY  UNIFORMS  lY  OSTWALD 


ASK  FOR  FOLDER  C70 

FEATURING  "UNHEARD  OF  VALUES' 


SWANK  1^ 


WHBN  the  band  itap* 
out  in  M-L  uni- 
foms  it*t  worth  watcb- 
inst  Tkore'*  color  — 
■Ijia  military  stl 
Choooa  from  doceni  of 
M-L  stvlai — or  hav#  our 
dcaisnen  creata  a  dla- 
ttn^To  stria  sspaciallr 
for  you.  niore  ara  suny 
shades  and  waavas  of 
fabric  to  match  yoar 
school  colon. 

Above  alL  M-L  nnifonn- 
craftsuen  tailor  a  unF 
form  to  stand  years  of 
wear  —  at  very  lowest 
prices.  Write  for  oor 
style  charts,  samples  and 


Trade  ^ids 


IPS  IIIFOIM  STYLE 

“Ctaaddoek  Bandsman"  la  / 
aloe  of  newest  stele  ideas,  a 
1  with  practieal  informa-  B 
on  bow  to  develop  an  M' 
nad  style  how  to  git  the  ml 
Mat  v^oe  for  yonr  money,  d) 
t  TODAY  for  yonr  FI^  H 


Rollers  on  Flute 

An  equipment  item  of  interest  to  flutiate 
ia  a  new  standard  model  flute  which  haa 
rollers  on  all  of  the  foot  joint  keya  The 
conventional  roller  works  the  low  C  key 
and.  In  addition,  there  is  another  roller 
set  Into  the  CS  lever  as  well  as  one  In 
the  Df  lever.  This  key  arransement  Is 
said  to  make  for  xreater  flngerins  ease 
and  speed  on  notes  below  Dt.  Similar 
equipment  has  previously  been  available 
only  as  a  specially  built  addition  and  this 
is  the  first  recular  standard  model  to  be 
so  equipped.  It  is  offered  by  the  Fred 
Gretech  Manufacturinx  Company  and  is 
known  as  their  Symphony  Model. 

Volkwein't  New  Band  Book 

Volkweln’s  Collexiate  band  folio.  Just 
out,  offerinx  16  sonxs  from  11  univer- 
sitte.v,  contains  a  better  and  more  com¬ 
plete  instrumentation.  The  contents  con* 
sist  of  well-known  sonxs  from  univer¬ 
sities,  includinx  "Hall  to  Pitt,"  Uni¬ 
versity  9f  PitUburxh;  "Brown  Cheerlnx 
Sonx,”  Brown  University ;  “Oeorxia 
Tech,"  Oeorxia  Tech;  "Trojan  Marchinx 
Sonx,"  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  other  best-known  collexc 
sonxs.  This  new  band  book  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  enjoy  xreat  popularity. 

Tells  How  to  Mereh 

The  new  book.  Twenty  and  Seven  Drill 
Band  Maneuven,  published  by  Swain'a 
Music  House  in  Mansfleld,  Penna.,  and 
written  by  Willis  P.  Oldfleld,  instructor 
in  drill  band  maneuvers  and  drum  ma* 
jorlnx  at  the  Mansfleld  State  Teachers' 
Collexe  Summer  Bsutd  School,  is  enjoy- 
Inx  an  unprecedented  sale  throuxhout 
the  country.  The  book  contains  some 
of  the  most  unique  and  unusual  maneu¬ 
vers  ever  devised — xeometrlc  desixns 
which  have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated,  are  included  alonx  with  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  Every  band- 
man's  position  U  numbered  and  the 
drills  in  the  maneuvers  are  so  de- 
sixned  that  with  twenty  minutes  of 
rehearsal  time  seven  minutes'  drill  will 
result. 
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Feature  Your  Bond  in 

LILLEY-AMES 

UNIFORMS 

Snsppy!  Effective!  Colotfnl! 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  373A 

The  ULLEY-AMES  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Americe't  Leading  Uniform  Tnilors 


Made  to  your  meat-  ^ 
ure  with  Fit,  Style  . — ^ 
and  Comfort.  \'W. 

—  Unioo  Made—  ^ 

Send  for  Cstelox  MS-S. 

Sample  Clotba  and  Pricea.  M 

Vmt/omufor  aU  ergufsertowa 

ThiPit6boNBroiMf|.Co, 

riwriiiaeti.  Ohio 


Droaa  up  your  Bond 
ia  new  Uaifonaal 
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SCHOOL  DANCE  BANDS 


You  can’t  d«ny  it,  the  dance  band  U 
becomlns  an  Integral  part  of  the  high 
achool  mualc  curriculum.  In  both  small 
and  larre  hich  achoola  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  this  Inevitable  trend  toward  the 
lishter  vein  of  rhythm  is  being  recognised 
by  school  administrators  and  given  a 
place  in  regular  music  courses.  Many 
schools  are  giving  credit  to  the  students 
participating  in  the  dance  band.  Just  as 
credit  is  given  for  work  with  the  con¬ 
cert  band.  'This  movement  is  the  result 
of  years  of  ignoratlon  and  is  augmenting 
the  present  set-up  of  public  school  music. 

Previous  to  this  time  those  students 
who  had  that  undeflnable  urge  within 
them  to  “swing”,  as  it  is  currently  called, 
had  to  go  outside  of  school,  meet  in  the 
homes  of  the  various  members  and  prac¬ 
tice  their  chosen  art  in  a  hit-and-miss 
fashion.  Needless  to  say,  their  progress 
was  slow  and  most  of  these  out-of-school 
bands  dissolved  because  of  sheer  lack  of 
proper  guidance.  A  few  of  these  organ¬ 
isations,  however,  flourished  and  today 
our  leading  dance  bands  are  made  up  of 
past  high  school  musicians  who  have 
fought  their  way  to  the  top. 

With  the  lifting  of  the  veil  of  dis¬ 
approval  of  social  dancing,  and  its  in¬ 
troduction  into  high  school  parties  and 
gatherings,  the  necessity  arose  for  a 
musical  medium  which  would  answer  the 
need  and  yet  be  of  little  expense  to  the 
student  Of  course,  a  group  of  aspiring 
artists  would  take  the  situation  in  hand 
and,  although  they  didn’t  have  the  smooth 
rhythms  of  Orrin  ’Tucker  or  the  hot  swing 
of  Tommy  Dorsey,  they  made  plenty  of 
noise  and  had  a  fairly  good  sense  of  time, 
which  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
they  volunteered.  Eventually,  this  desire 
to  play  manifested  itself  In  envious  fel¬ 
low  students,  so  that  there  were  two  or 
three  small  organisations  competing  with 
each  other  for  engagements  at  the  local 
proms. 

Music  supervisors,  although  they  were 
horrifled  at  the  idea,  gradually  consented 
to  give  the  struggling  musicians  a  hand, 
ssnoothing  out  many  of  the  rough  spots 
and  giving  the  boys  pointers  in  style. 
Some  of  the  teachers  went  so  far  as  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  band  and 
taught  a  few  of  the  members  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  orchestration  with  the  effect  that 
the  members  themselves  tried  their  luck 


All-American  Swing  Band 

by  Paul  Whiteman 


Guitsr 
Aito  Ssi 

Tenor  Set 
C  Melody 
Trumpet 

Trombone 

Pisno 

Accordion 

Violin 

Bstt  Violin 
CIsrinet 

Vibrahsrp 

Onimt 


CsrI  Krsu 

Jimmy  Ooreey,  Benny 
Carter 

Chu  Berry,  Ed  Miller 
Frenkie  Trumbeuer 
Minnie  Klein,  Charlie  Tea¬ 
garden,  Roy  Eldridge, 
Louit  Armstrong 
Tommy  Dorsey,  Jackson 
Teagarden,  Jack  Janney 
Art  Tatum,  Bob  Zurke 
Tito 

Joe  Venuti,  Al  Duffy,  Matt 
Melneck,  Eddie  South 
Bobby  Haggsrt 
Bonny  Goodman,  Artie 
Shew 

Adrian  Rollini 
Gene  Krupa,  Ray  Bauduc 
—Collier’s,  Sept.  10,  1938. 


with  arranging.  Improvement  in  the 
bands  was  so  startling  that  the  instruc¬ 
tors  began  feeling  a  little  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  the  youthful  players 
and  approached  the  school  officials  with 
the  plan  that  the  dance  orchestra  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Held  of  recognised  music 
groups.  The  administrators  were  hesitant 
at  first,  but  after  giving  audience  to  the 
pleas  of  teacher  as  well  as  student,  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  the  band  to  take  its  place 
alongside  of  the  regular  music  groups. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  authorities, 
the  dance  band  has  come  into  its  own. 
'The  future  bands  are  being  given  the 
advantages  of  instruction  and  are  helped 
out  of  their  embryonic  state. 

MTho  knows  if  your  trumpet  player  is 
the  Clyde  McCoy  of  tomorrow  or  that 
that  fellow  with  the  hot  clarinet  is  an¬ 
other  Benny  Goodman?  Not  so  long  ago 
Hal  Kemp  and  Fred  Waring  were  Just 
school  musicians,  too.  'The  scintillating 
rhythms  which  capitlvate  the  high  school 
dancer  may  be  the  toast  of  the  nation 
in  a  few  seasons,  and  again,  who  knows? 


Chembenburg,  Penntylvsnis  High  School  Dane*  Band 
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RENEW  YOUR 
INSTRUMENT! 
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LIKE  NEW 
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RENEWAL 
NOW! 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 


COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


WANTED:  To  buy  touiaphone  either  Eb  or 
BBb.  What  have  you?  A.  O.  Lindahl,  Band 
Director,  Wimbledon,  N.  Dak. 

WANTED:  SO  clarinet  teachers  to  try  (the 

"J.  E.  Ferrell  Soliste”  Bb  clarinet  reeds  at 
$$.S0  per  box  of  100.  A  fine  reed  of  standard 
quality.  J.  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

BAND-OKCHESTRA  INSTRUCTOR  desires 
new  location  with  school  or  fraternal  bands. 
Exceptional  references  and  details  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  Address  Bandmaster,  care  “School  Mu- 
skian,”  Chicago,  III. _ 

WANTED:  Musicians,  learn  correct  method  of 
bteath  control,  proper  breathing.  “The  Power 
Behind  the  Talent”  endorsed  and  used  ly  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Clarke.  Free  corresTOading  clinic  serv¬ 
ice.  Barto  Breath  Control  Clinic,  21 S  S.  13th 
St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


SERVING  MUSICIANS— Schools,  with  fac¬ 
tory  rebuilt  instruments,  accessories  at  bargain 
prices  for  past  20  years.  What  do  you  need? 
Send  for  free  price  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co., 

1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

FRENCH  SUPER  SELMER  alto  saxophone— 

{old  lacquered — like  new — in  case,  $125.  Peniel- 
fueller  Bb  clarinet,  Boehm  system,  brand- 
new  factory  outfit,  $110.  Kalashen,  Cooper 

Square.  New  York  City. _ 

BASS  CLARINET;  Pedler,  metal.  $75.  Selmer 
flute,  sample,  $135.  Musicians  Service,  534  W. 

State  St..  Milwaukee.  Wis. _ 

FREE  PRICE  LISTS — A  post  card  will  bring 
one  to  you.  Everything  musical ;  accessories, 
covers,  etc.,  at  bargain  prices.  Factory  rebuilt 
instruments,  guaranteed.  What  do  you  need? 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co..  1504  Market  St.,  Phila- 

delphia.  Pa.  Established  1919. _ 

BUFFET  Bb  CLARINET,  Boehm  system— re 
conditioned  like  new — in  case,  $60.  Selmer  C 
clarinet,  Boehm  system — like  new — in  case,  $50. 
Kalashen.  Cooper  Square.  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Baritone  Sax,  Buescher,  silver- 
plated,  gold  bell,  just  overhauled,  excellent  case. 
C.  O.  D.,  $65.  Five  days’  trial.  Louis  Plautz, 

Elkhom.  Wis. _ _ 

ATTENTION  SCHOOLS.  Complete  line  of 
bargain  instruments  at  low  prices.  Special  prices 
on  new  instnunents.  Write  us  for  information 
on  our  Rental  Plan.  Ray  Lammers  Music  House, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  King  comet  Bb  artist  special 
finish.  Made  for  one  of  world’s  finest  artists. 
$60  cash.  Nearly  new  condition,  bargain.  Emil 

Nordgren,  Axtell,  Neb. _ 

OVER  1^00  to  choose  from.  Band  and  or¬ 
chestra  instruments,  factory  rebuilt,  guaranteed. 
Trombones — Buescher,  silver  and  case,  $23 ;  Hol¬ 
ton,  $28.  French  horn  —  Conn,  silver,  $38.50. 
Sousaphone-;-Martin,  silver,  BBb,  $122.  Plenty 
of  everything.  including  accessories.  Send 
for  free  price  lists.  What  do  you  need  ?  Henry 
E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Established  1919. 

LEEDY  THREE  OCTAVE  vibraphone  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  with  trunks,  $125.  Complete 
Slingerland  drum  outfit — brand-new.  $65.  5  brand- 
new  Korean  temple  blocks,  $5.  Kalashen,  Cooper 
fiquare.  New  York  City. _ 

FALL  SALE:  Shopworn,  complete  outfits,  our 
standard  Empire  brand;  guaranty  A-1,  Comet, 
$18.  Trombone,  $22.  French  bom,  $85.  Mello- 
phone,  $48.  Alto,  $44.  Eb  Bass,  $65.  BBb 
Bass.  $94.  Sousaphone  BBb.  $140.  Bugle,  $3.90. 
Violin,  $17,  Viola,  $21.  Cello,  $40.  Bass,  $80. 
Saxophones  (alto),  $40.  Oil.  22c,  Reeds,  per 
100:  Clarinet,  $9;  Alto,  $16;  Tenor,  $21.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  used  instraments,  all  makes,  prices; 
send  for  list.  Sansone  Musical  Instruments.  Inc. 
World’s  largest  French  Horn  House,  and  Manu- 

facturers.  1658  Broadway.  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE;  One  fifteen  inch  “Zenjian”  gen¬ 
uine  Turkish  cymbal,  brand  new.  Eleven  dol¬ 
lars.  H.  A.  Fogel,  P.  O.  Box  445,  Canton, 

Ohio. _ 

BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  clarinets,  flutes.  Shrewd  buyers,  take 
advantage.  Salesmen’s  samples,  liberal  savings. 
Agents  wanted  in  your  locality.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  proposition.  Get  our  prices  on  repair 
work.  Renier  Music  Company,  531  Main  St., 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 


S«nd  your  want  ad,  now,  for 
tlta  naxt  iuua  of  this  groat 
Bargain  Countar  and  watch 
your  rasultt.  25  words  for 
only  $1 — Sc  for  oach  addi¬ 
tional  word.  No  ads  accaptod, 
unlass  cash  accompaniot  ordar. 


ANNOUNCING  LOWER  PRICES.  Your  op¬ 
portunity  to  save  money  on  instruments  rebuilt 
like  new.  Conn  BBb  sousaphone,  silver,  trav¬ 
eling  trunk.  $175.  Conn  baritone  horn,  new 
case,  M5.  Olds  trombone,  ivory  mouthpiece, 
$50.  Martin  tenor  saxophone,  $67.50.  Conn 
alto  saxophone,  new  case,  $55.  Buescher  alto 
saxophone,  lacquered.  $45.  Buescher  Alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  $55.  Buescher  alto  saxophone,  gold,  $70. 
Gold  Paris  Selmer  alto  saxophone,  $125.  Conn 
trombone,  $37.50.  Conn  mellopbone,  no  case, 
$30.  Jenkins  cornet,  new  case,  $25.  Purcelle 
trumpet,  lacquered,  new  case,  $25.  Couturier 
trumpet,  $25.  French  Besson  trumpet,  $65. 
Gold  Vega  trumpet,  alligator  case,  $65.  Coon 
trampet,  $37.50.  Conn  flute,  C,  gold,  $65.  Pen- 
ael-Mueller  clarinet,  17/6,  metal,  $60.  Instru¬ 
ments  are  silver-finished  unless  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied,  with  cases,  ready  for  hardest  use.  Send  for 
trial.  Be  your  own  judge.  Universal  Collection 

Agency.  Creston.  Iowa. _ 

CABART  OBOE  and  English  horn,  used  and 
new,  $125  and  up.  Marcel  J.  Dandois,  3543 

Vinecrest  PI..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ 

1,001  USED  HIGH  GRADE  musical  instm- 
ments  must  be  sold  regardless  of  price.  Every 
instrument  reconditioned,  sterilized  and  sold  with 
our  factory  one-year  gnaiantee.  Three-day  free 
trial.  Everything  for  the  musician.  Tell  us  what 

f'ou  need.  Repairing  wholesale  and  retail.  Price 
ist  sent  free.  Sagman  &  Dronge,  130  Park 

Row,  New  York  City. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Deagan  marimba,  practically  new, 
late  model,  includes  music  rack ;  a  bargain  at 
$35.  S.  B.  White,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 

cago.  III. _ 

FOR  SALE:  King  Master  model  cornet,  $35. 
Conn  Victory  model  cornet,  $30.  Pedler  metal 
clarinet,  $22.  Eb  clarinet,  wood,  Boehm  sys¬ 
tem,  $28.  Cundy-Bettoney  flute,  silver  flute, 
$45.  Heckel  system  bassoon,  $115.  Bettoney 
sax-oboe,  metal,  like  new,  $55.  King  baritone, 
$45.  King  or  Conn  trombone,  $35.  Conn  mel- 
lophone,  $35.  Boston  French  horn  F  and  Eb 
open  center  case,  $42.  Buescher  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  $35.  York  tenor  saxophone,  $38.  Violin 
outfit,  $12.  Viola  outfit,  $18.  Leedy  street 
drum,  $15.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  520  N. 
Thoman  St.,  Crestline.  Ohio. 

SELMER  ALTO  CLARINET  —  Like  new, 
Boehm  system,  in  case.  $85 ;  Kruspe  double 
French  bom.  silver-plated,  in  case,  $115.  Conn 
recording  3  valve  bass,  gold  lacquered,  like  new, 
$125.  Kalashen.  Cooper  Square.  New  York  City. 
EXPERT  REPAIRS  ON  all  instruments,  guar¬ 
anteed.  Get  our  prices.  Equipped  to  give  quick 
service.  Bargains  in  instruments  and  accessories. 
What  do  you  need?  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504 
Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Established  1919. 
CABART  CLARINETS,  wood  and  meui,  spe¬ 
cial  mechanism  for  the  Bb  built  to  last,  silver 
plated  keys.  570  and  up.  Marcel  J.  Dandois, 
,1543  Vinecrest  PI..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
THREE-QUARTER  SIZE  hand-built  string 
bass,  $100.  York  BB  recording  bass,  silver, 
gold  bell,  ton  action,  $125.  Harry  Dye,  3105 
Elm  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

THE  HICKERNELL  solo  trumpet.  “Stradi- 
varius  of  the  Brasses.”  The  Hickernell  ^lo 
Trombone  eliminates  sixth  and  seventh  positions. 
Two  superlative  instruments.  Address  Dana  In¬ 
stitute,  Warren.  Ohio. 

SPECIAL-REPOSSESSED  year  old  Bach  cor¬ 
net,  gold  lacquer,  with  case,  perfect  condition. 
Send  for  price  list.  New  and  reconditioned  in¬ 
struments.  Grillo  Music  Box.  Milford.  Mass. 
BARGAINS  IN  NEW  and  rebuilt  band  and 
orchestra  instruments,  supplies  and  accessories. 
State  your  needs.  Arthur  B.  Cook,  Box  No. 

731,  Beckley,  W.  Va. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Wm.  S.  Haynes  solid  silver  flute 
in  Db.  Absolutely  like  new.  Cost  $165 ; 
will  sell  for  $85.  W.  H.  Grunert,  Green  Bay, 

Wis. _ 

CABART  FLUTES,  Conservatory  system,  cov¬ 
ered  holes,  silver-plated  metal,  real  artistic  in¬ 
struments,  $70  aM  up.  Marcel  J.  Dandois, 
3543  Vinecrest  PI.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


FRENCH  BESSON  TRUMPET— $50.  King 
cornet,  $35.  Selmer  Bb  and  A  civinet,  like 
new,  and  case,  $150.  Selmer  alto  saxophone, 
equal  to  new,  late  model,  $125,  and  case.  Cabart 
Conservatorv  Oboe,  brand-new,  $135.  Kalashen, 
Cooper  Square,  New  York  City. _ 


BASSOON :  Conservatory  system  Buffet  and 

case,  $48.50;  Baritone  bom,  Buescher,  silver  and 
case,  $46;  orchestra  bells,  2)^  octaves  and 
case.  Plenty  of  others.  What  do  you  need? 
Will  send  on  trial.  Mean  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established,  1919. 

"MANSFIELD” — A  new  line  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  for  the  school  music  trade.  Grenadilla 
wood  clarinets,  violin,  viola,  cello  and  string  bass 
outfits ;  French  horns ;  everything  for  the  school 
music  department.  Huge  stocks;  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  lists  and  prices.  Liberal  dis¬ 
counts  to  schools.  Swain’s  Music  House,  Mans¬ 
field.  Pa. 

KOHLERT  BASSOON  — Full  Heckel  system 
with  piano  mechanism  key.  Brand  new.  In 
case,  $165.  Cabart  Oboe,  Conservatory  system, 
brand  new,  in  case,  $135.  Kalashen,  Cooper 
Square,  New  York  City. 

REPAIRING,  leed  and  brass  instruments, 
school  work  a  specialty.  John  A.  Bolander,  Jr., 
180  S.  Third  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  At  Lanini’s 
Violin  Shop. 

TEMPLE  BLOCKS:  set  of  5  ^NEW)  genu¬ 
ine  Korean,  $7.70.  Get  our  prices  on  drum 
accessories,  mutes,  covers,  etc.  What  do  you 
need?  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Established  1919. 

RECONDITIONED  musical  instruments — all 
thoroughly  sterilized,  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Our  stock  is  tremendous.  Write  for  bargain  list. 
Kalashen.  Cooper  Square.  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Bass  violin,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  baritone,  slide  trombone,  alto  saxophone, 
sousaphone ;  all  in  good  playing  condition.  E. 
Flint.  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

THE  LARGEST  musical  instrument  house,  with 
the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Thousands  of  instruments  at  ba^ain 
prices.  Kalashen.  Cooper  Square.  N.  Y.  City. 

RECONDITIONED  American  Standard  BB 
Silver-plated  sousaphone,  $90.  Conn  BB  4-valve 
gold-plated  sousaphone,  $175,  trunk.  $15  extra. 
Martin  Eb  silver-plated  sousaphone,  $100.  Mili¬ 
tary  oboes,  $27.50  up.  Martin  silver-plated 
Fltiegel  horn.  $40.  Conn.  Buescher.  Martin,  Hol¬ 
ton,  King,  York,  Pan-American  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  trombones,  $20  up.  Boehm  Bb  clarinets, 
wood,  metal  ebonite,  $18  up.  Alto  saxophones, 
$30  up.  Tenor  saxophones,  $40  up.  Baritone 
saxophones,  $50  up.  Loree  conservatory  oboe, 
$175.  Boston  Wonder  C  flute,  $45.  Wm.  Haynes 
C  silver  piccolo,  $65.  Cleveland  silver-plated 
baritone  horn,  $45.  New  M  size  string  bass 
guaranteed  not  to  crack.  $75.  Conn  silver-plated 
French  horn  with  case,  $75.  Conn  and  Buescher 
silver-plated  bass  saxophones  with  cases,  $60 
each.  Selmer  gold-plated  alto  saxophone.  $90. 
Conservatory  bassoon,  $45.  New  ReidI  Heckel 
system  bassoon  with  case,  $110.  and  many  other 
bargains  on  three  days  approval.  Write  for  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Ex¬ 
change.  446  Michigan  Ave..  Detroit.  Michigan. 

BARGAINS:  One  of  the  finest  stocks  of  rebuilt 
instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Repair  all  instru¬ 
ments.  Send  for  free  repair  price  list  also 
instrument  bargain  lists.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

USED  ALTO  SAXOPHONE  cases.  75c.  Na¬ 
tional  electric  guitar,  $49.  4x14  metal  shell 

drums,  $8.  Boehm  system  ebonite  clarinets 
(new)  with  case,  $29.50.  Peyer  Music  Co.,  16 
E.  6th  St.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

DRUM  CORPS— ATTENTION  —  Special  on 
bugles,  piston  bugles,  drums,  fifes — drum  sticks. 
15c  pair,  Cocabola  fifes,  $1.10. — street  sling,  40c, 
—claw  hoop  drum,  10x14,  mahogany  shell,  center 
support,  calfskin  heads,  $9.50.  Write  for  special 
prices;  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  Drum  Distributors,  Sil¬ 
ver  4  Horland,  110  Park  Row.  New  York  City. 

DE  VaR’S  MUSIC  CENTER’S  complete  stock 
of  reconditioned  instruments  includes  sousa- 
phones,  oboes,  bassoons,  etc.  State  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  get  our  prices.  5238  Oakland 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NINE  10”  by  14”  Ludwig  drums — One  12”  by 
26”  bass  drum — Seven  bugles.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  L.  E.  Hetrick,  9th  and  Ash  Streets,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Missouri. 

FLUTISTS:  Write  for  frw  literature  about  pur 
many  flute  models  and  prices.  Address  William 
S  Haynes,  .Tr.,  _Mgr.,  Haynes-Schwelm  Com¬ 
pany,  4196  Washington,  Boston,  Mass. 

{Turn  to  page  60) 
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Sour  looks,  sour  stomach,  sour  grapes,  sour  puss;  nothing  is  so  sour  os  a  sour 
bond.  And  homicide  is  commendable  when  on  orchestra  tortures  on  audi¬ 
ence  with  fermented  music.  Don't  let  this  happen  to  you.  Tune,  brother,  tune. 
This  S.  M.  Sounding  Bar,  in  your  rehearsal  room,  will  keep  everything  in  per¬ 
fect  pitch.  Highest  quality  with  rich  sustained  tone.  Rubber  sounding  ball 
eliminates  all  harshness  of  impact.  No  mallet  to  lose  or  misplace.  Resonator  is 
wood  finished  in  the  beautiful  new  silver  finish.  Bor  may  be  used  horizon¬ 
tally  or  himg  on  wall  “Bb"  for  Bond — “A"  for  Orchestra. 

Given,  postpaid,  with  15  yeoiiy  siibscriptions,  at  75c  each.  Only  7V2 
cents  a  month  for  10  big  issues,  any  one  worth  ten  times  the  price. 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation  Department. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


FORSTER  ENSEMBLE  \OLIOS- 

TImm  THIII  folios— rORSTU  "C”  iMtcMbU  Foil*  No.  1,  FORSTIR  "lb"  RmomMo  Folio 
No.  1,  ooR  FORSTIR  "lb"  lotooiblo  Folio  No.  1— oro  4osi«ao4  to  (oNsfy  e  4oomo4  for 
orrooyooMof*  of  wolMioowo  oooibon  fbof  coo  bo  osoR,  wHboot  frossyoclo^  os  tolot.  or  la 
sMoll  or  loryo  yroo^  for  ootooiblo  ployiof.  Tbo  fbroo  folio*  coofoio  fbo  soom  coIIocNoo 
of  ofloibors,  orroflyoR  fo  eovor  fbo  iotfronoof*  ioRIcofo^  by  fbo  fINc  C.  lb,  or  lb. 


FORSTER  "C"  ENSEMBLE  FOLIO  NO.  1  N 

io  lor  ^  "C**  instiumoal*.  aucb  os  C  Molody  SoxopboB*,  C  Soprano  Sootopbono.  C  Chniaot  ^1 

C  Tnunpot  or  olbor  aonlranaposiny  lastrumoni*.  Ako  ior  ACCORDION  solo.  dnot.  Mo:  VIOLIN  aolo. 

dool.  Mo;  MANDOLIN  mIo,  duot  Mo;  Xylopbono  or  Mcoimbo  aolo.  dnot  Mo:  Sponisb  or  HowoSaa  MINTS 

Guitar  aolo,  dnot  Mo.  Or,  ENSEMBLE  with  any  oi  tboso  "C"  instruuMnl*.  or  ENSEMBLE  wUb  folio  or 

~Bb"  insInuBOBlB.  usiav  Foralor  Bb  Ensomblo  FoUo  No.  1:  or  ENSEMBLE  wUb  "Eb"  lastruinontB.  naiaq 

Foralor  Eb  Ensomblo  FoUo  No.  1.  Ad  I 

Order  FORSTER  "C*  EaBomblo  FoUo  No.  1 . Frico  ^IsUU  procflco 

FORSTER  "Bb"  ENSEMBLE  FOLIO  NO.  1 

is  ior  all  "Bb~  Instrumonts.  sucb  os  Bb  Comot  Trombono  or  Euphonium.  Bb  Soprano  Sonopbono.  F  S  O 

Bb  Tonor  Sonopbono,  Bb  Clarinot  and  Bass  ClarinoL  Or.  ENSEMBLE  wilb  **Eb"  hulrmn-rnta  usiag 

Forslor  Eb  Ensomblo  FoUo  No.  1;  or  ENSEMBLE  with  "C*  tawtrumonls,  uMag  Forslor  C  Fnasmhlo  D  U 

CMor  roRSTER  "Bb"  Ensombto  FoUo  No.  1 . . Ptico  $1.00  T  a 

FORSTER  "Eb"  ENSEMBLE  FOLIO  NO.  1  9*** 

is  ior  oU  "Eb"  Instrumonls,  such  as  Eb  Alto  Saxopbono.  Eb  Borilono  Soxopbono, '  Horn  or  MoUo- 

phono  in  Eb.  Eb  Clarinot  and  Eb  Alto  ClarinoL  Or.  ENSEMBLE  with  "Bb"  fawtrunMnts,  usinq  Forslor  E  M  S I 

Bb  Ensomblo  Folio  No.  1:  or  ENSEMBLE  with  "C"  instrumonts.  using  Forstor  C  Ensomblo  FoUo  ^ 

Ordor  FORSTER  "Eb"  Ensomblo  Folio  No.  1 _ _ _ _ _ Prico  $1.00^ 

Is  efbor  words,  ffcoso  folios  moko  If  possiblo  fo  groop  many  difforonf  combioofioos  of  iosfromonfs; 
of  ffco  soMo  fimo,  fivo  ooek  sfodoof  ioforosfiog  motorlol  for  hit  own  Indlvldool  sfody  ood  ploosoro. 


ALL  ARRAN6I- 
MINTS  la  ooch 
folio  aro  ia  foor 
parf  hormoay. 
pracfkal  oad  of* 
foefhro  os 

SOLOS 

DUETS 

TRIOS 

QUARTETS 

or 

ENSEMRLE 


FORSTER 


Order  from  your  doalor  or  direct  from 
MUSIC 

PUBLISHER  inCe#  216  So.  Wabash  Ave..  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Soptombor,  1938 


Please  mm/ton  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  token  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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French,  clarinet 


YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  (Continued) 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 
(Continued) 


EXPBRT  REPAIRINO  on  Mxopbonea,  tram- 
pets,  clarinets,  repaired  by  skilM  mechanics. 
All  repairs  coarantecd  ior  one  year.  Special 
prices  to  schools  and  oritanixationa.  Catalog  and 
prices  furnished  on  request.  SUrer  A  Horland, 
110  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 


EVERYTHING  in  band-orchcatrs  mstmments 
at  the  price  you  want  to  pay. — Used  and  re¬ 
conditioned  instruments,  $10  to  $6S.  Few  higher. 
Liberal  discounts  on  New.  We  b»  and  swap  in¬ 
struments.  Wayne  Mountjoy,  169  S.  Park,  Se- 
dalia,  Missouri. 


PENZEL,  MUELLER  bass  clarinet,  like  new, 
case,  $95 ;  Olds,  raid-lacquered  trombone,  new 
condition,  $40;  Heckel  system  bassoon,  case, 
$65 ;  Selmer  A  Boehm,  cas^  orerhauled,  $27 ; 
£k  baas  born,  cover,  Pan-American,  $20 ;  C 
melody  saxes  and  sopranos,  $6  and  up ;  King, 
silver-plated  souaapbooes,  cover,  overhauled, 
$100;  Selmer  gold-lacquered  tenor,  $75;  Conn, 
Buescbfn',  mellophone,  case,  silver-plated,  $22 ; 
Wm.  Haynes  flute,  silver-plated,  $>5;  brand  new 
Boehm  nickel  clarinet,  case,  $20;  brand  new 
Boehm  wood  clarinet,  case  $23.  All  instruments 
sold  on  3  day  approval.  Write  for  bargain  list. 
Silver  A  Horland,  110  Park  Row,  New  York 


CLARINET  SPECIAL  — New  Bk  (wood) 
Boehm  system  professional  clarinets.  $29.50  with 
French  case.  (Value  $55.)  Inspection  privilege. 
De  Voe’s  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 


WRITE  for  money  saving  catalogue  on  musical 
instruments,  and  accessories.  Silver  A  Horland, 
llO  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


VIOLINS,  deep,  mellow,  soulful, — on  credit. 
Instruments  of  the  finest  tonal  quality — appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  greatest  artists.  Euy  terms  for 
wonderful  violins.  Get  details  today.  Gustav 
S.  Henning,  301  Fischer  Studio,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


LITER  BASSOON  REEDS.  Known  for  their 
wonderful  tone,  all  handmade.  Price  $1  each 
or  3  reeds  for  $2.50.  P.  Litke,  uent  for  bas¬ 
soons,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurst,  L.  1.^  N.  Y. 


OBOE  REEDS;  Handmade  guaranteed  finest 
quality  as  used  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphonies.  Professional  Model,  2 
for  $1.50.  Max  Weinstein,  1113  Walton  Ave., 

Bronx,  New  York. _ 

RBBO  SPECIAL^Finc  French  reeds,  resonant, 
easy  blowing.  Clarinet  ^  hundred,  $3.85;  saxo¬ 
phone.  per  hundred,  $7.75.  Send  for  sample. 
1^  Voe's  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  like 
my  own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  orches¬ 
tra.  Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  as  to  pitch, 
easy  beautiful  tone.  Mount^  on  Loree  tubes, 
$I  each — six  for  $5.50.  Also  bargains,  I»rec 
oboes.  Andre,  Andraud,  3439  Clubcrest,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 


waukee,  Wisconsin. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


BANDMASTERS  ATTENTION!  1 1  Get  copies 
now  of  “The  Tatler”  march  as  broadcast  by 
Aug.  Schaefer  and  Herbert  Clarke's  bands.  Send 
50  cents  (coin)  for  full  band  or  orchestra.  Jim 
Mack,  3  Walnut  ^urt,  Alton,  Ill. 


FINAL  CLBARANCBI  Solos  and  studies  for 
an  instruments,  especially  saxophone.  Discounts 
up  to  70  per  cent.  Mention  instrument.  The 


SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock 
prices.  75c  each  or  20  for  $10.  Modem  ar¬ 
rangements.  Write  for  list.  F.  D.  Perry, 
Teachers  College,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS— Send  (or  list 
of  clarinet  solos,  duett  and  trios  with  piano  ac¬ 
companiments.  (!ood  clarinet  reeds.  Sc  each,  SOc 
dosen  postpaid.  M.  A.  Trippett,  Bartlesville, 
OkU. 


MUSICIANS:  Complete  dance  orchestrations, 
10— $1.  Sheet  music  20- — $1.  Saxophone  reeds, 
alto,  6 — $1 ;  tenor,  5 — $1 ;  cMrinet,  10 — $1.  Silver- 
man  Orchestra  Service,  3309  Lawrence.  Chicago. 


7Sc  dosen;  Alto  saxophone,  $1.15;  Tenor,  $1.50. 
Everything  musical  since  1919.  Whst  do  you 
n^r  Send  for  Free  list.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co., 
1504  Msrket  St.,  Philadelphia,  Ps. 


liiiii 


REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant 
for  trampets  and  slide  trombones.  Super-fast 
and  super-smooth.  America’s  grestest  artists 
recommend  it.  At  your  dealer’s  for  only  25c. 
Mail,  35c.  Sample  Free.  Revelation  Co.,  1823M 
Washington  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE:  30  various  sized  scarlet  and  black 
band  capes,  black  covering,  scarlet  lining.  Capes 
in  good  condition.  Enlarging  our  band  consid¬ 
erably  has  necessitated  new  uniforms.  Write 
E.  J.  Baker,  Exira,  la. 


BAND  UNIFORMS.  100  cadet  band  uniforms. 
$6  suit.  Shakos  with  plume,  $3.  Many  others. 
New  and  used.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st  St, 
New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  to  the  Southern  Musician. 
Nine  issues,  fifty  cents.  A  magazine  serving  the 
interests  of  music  and  musicians.  One  column  of 
Klinic  Komer  is  worth  the  price.  No  free 
copies.  C.  E.  Norman,  Anchor^e,  Ky. 


BIG  TIME  DRUMMERS  from  swing  to  sym- 
p^ny  practice  the  scientific  way.  Get  Stick 
Control  by  Stone  for  daily  practice  rhythms. 
Endorsed  by  Johnny  Williams— Gene  Kmpa — 
dram  instructors  everysibcre^  $1.50  postpaid. 
Military  drum  beats  with  parade  and  compe¬ 
tition  beats  and  original  26  rudiments,  75c  post¬ 
paid.  Send  for  circular  of  drum  and  xylophone 
books  and  solos.  Grarge  B.  Stone  &  Son,  61 
Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MOUTHPIECE  facing  —  Any  rubber  mouth¬ 
piece  faced,  $1.  All  work  guaranteed.  Twenty- 
four  hour  service.  C.  J.  Corbit,  2008  28  Street, 
Fairview,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


EXTRA  MONEY  for  wiUing  workers.  Sell 
our  musical  instrument  accessories  to  your  band 
and  orchestra  friends.  Write  for  proposition 
now.  RcUns,  37  South  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  ARRANGED  for  Band.  Orchestra. 
Voice.  Send  lead  sheet  for  free  inspection  and 
advice.  Original  music  written  for  poems.  Ed 
(^henette.  Lake  Hamilton,  Florida'. 


SEND  FOR  bottle  Free  valve  oil  (Slix).  Re¬ 
pair — Sales — New  and  used  instruments.  Instru¬ 
ments  rented,  $1  a  month.  Band  Instrument 
Repair  Co.,  Parsons.  Kan. 


Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
doai  not  knowingly  aecapt  for 
publication  any  advartita- 
mants  that  misrapratant  mar- 
ckandita  or  sarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  suck  mitraprasan- 
tations  wa  would  appraciata 
your  raporting  tkam  diraet  to 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.  of  this  magadna. 


BRASS  AND  REED  players  I  You  can  have 
strong  lips,  get  high  tones,  read  anything,  triple 
tongue.  Write  for  “Free  Pointers.’’  Name 
instrument.  Virtuoso  Music  School,  Dept.  S9, 
400  Linwe^  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS.  100  for  $3.  Photo- 
stamp^  100  for  $1.  Application  photos,  25  for 
$1.  Enlargements,  cuts  and  mats.  William 
rilline,  3027  N.  Kostner,  Chicago,  III. 


“TWENTY  AND  SEVEN  Drill  Band  Maneu¬ 
vers”  will  insure  your  having  a  real  marching 
band.  Easy  but  sensational  1  Geometric  mov¬ 
ing  designs-^all  letters.  Numbered  diagrams, 
$1.50  postpaid.  Swain’s  Music  House,  Mans¬ 
field.  It 


MOUTHPIECE  BUILT  to  suit  your  needs: 
Satisfsetion  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 
Write  for  information.  T.  M.  Koeder,  Naper¬ 
ville,  lU. 


8  SCHOOL  MUSIC  stands,  with  lights,  $3.75 


mandolin,  $3.75.  Mandolin,  $2.50.  Drum  Shop, 
86  Riley.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COVERS:  We  manufacture  them,  using  best 
waterproof  fleece-lined  mackintosh,  genuine  Talon 
zippers.  Violin  case  cover,  $3 ;  Cello,  $5.30 ; 
Smng  Bass,  $7.80.  Worth  at  least  doable. 
Will  send  on  trial.  Free  lists.  Henra  E.  Glass 
Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Estab¬ 
lished  1919. 


HAVE  YOU  SENT  fif^  cents  to  the  Southern 
Musician,  Anchorage,  Ky..  for  niiw  issues  of 
that  fine  magazine?  Do  it  now.  You  can’t  mist. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  to  the  Southern  Musician, 
Anchorage,  Ky.  Your  first  issue  will  be  with 
you  shortly. 


INDIAN  RELICS,  beadwork,  old  glass,  dolls, 
sumps,  miniatures,  minerals,  books,  coins,  photos, 
fossils,  Indian  pottery,  baskeu,  rugs,  jewelry, 
caulog  Sc.  Lemley  Curio  Store,  Northbranch, 
Kansas. 


More  Fascinating  than  Dancing,  Tennis  or  Swimming  is 


Baton  TwirOling 


Thrilling  n«w  Mnsotion.  the  gay 
and  graceful  art  of  Baton  Twirling 
coptuTM  a  notion**  fancy.  Twirl¬ 
ing  claasM  in  OTory  schooL 
Whoro  one*  a  ringl*  twirl*r  l*d 
th*  band,  a  doMn  high  flung 
spinner*  now  porod*  ahead, 
thrilling  th*  crowd  with  th*  das- 
sling  splendor  of  their  rhythmic 
performances.  Girls,  boys,  with 
steps  precis*  and  flooding  color, 
twiri,  and  throw,  and  catch,  and 
faster  spin  to  music  of  th*  band. 


SevaatT-fiT*  wueUed  tor  twiriiag  iaatnictioB  attar  e  dastoastootioD  by 
thasa  "Drum  M<derattaa"  at  Santa  Ana,  CoUi.  Eannath  Haigaa.  Dir. 
Saa  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Fabmory.  19M. 


Why  not  glorify  your  marching  band  with  an  adTonc*  “baton 
guard"  of  snappy  twirlers?  Put  your  Drum  Mojor  to  work  cmd  get 
on*  or  more  of  these  "Official"  Speed  Spiimos  FBEE. 

Spiimos  conform  to  adopted  contest  twirling  requirements,  and 
or*  positiTsly  the  finest  most  beautiful  batons  mad*.  Get  35  or 
more  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to  Th*  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  you  may  hare  a  Spiimo  free,  os  a  gift  including 
a  complete  Twirling  Instructor  and  Drum  Major's  Manual.  Only  i 

35  yearly  subs,  at  60c  each  (regular  quantity  rate),  and  we  i 

guarantee  every  subscriber  "complete  satisfaction  or  money  J 
refunded".  The  greatest  music  magosin*  "buy"  on  earth.  m 

This  remoriiabl*  offer,  presented  again  this  fall  by  popular  m 
request  has  been  th*  means  of  starting  hundreds  of  twirlers  mi 
on  th*  road  to  fame,  and  through  th*  regular  reading  ^  Th*  mi 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  school  bands  throughout  th*  nation  Km 
have  been  improved,  soloists  have  solved  their  problems.  mm 
third  and  fourth  divisioners  have  been  elevated  to  "firsts",  mm 


Don't  delay.  This  offer  moy  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
Get  started  now.  Rush  your  order  in  os  soon  as  possible. 
(Set  your  batons,  not  only,  but  th*  regular  reading  of  Th* 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  started  by  your  bond  members.  It 
will  definitely  work  wonders  for  you. 

Circulation  Dept. 

The  School  Musician  J 

230  N.  Michigem  Ave„  Chicago,  HL  1 


Dod  Qtoy,  Hos¬ 
tings.  Nabtosko 
woe  graot  beaen 
lost  spring.  Saa 
SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  Oct.  1937. 
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tntins  how  oryilal  •tructure  U 
irregular  and  hedge  podge. 
Note  also  how  large  the  err^U 
are  at  compared  with  Oo^iion 
oryataU. 


Dlagramatio  drawing  of  crom 
aeotion  of  Coprion,  ahowing 
how  eleetrolytie  proceaa  Ian 
k>na  of  pore  copper  aide  by  aloe 
in  regnlar  oonformatlon  and  at 
right  anglea  to  aurface  of  the 
metal. 


Coprion  bell,  shows  sn  amaring  superio: 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  leading  artists,  it 
won  immediate  and  enthusiastic  endorse 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  OVERBLOWI 

Among  the  famous  users  of  Conn  earlier  m 
eb  who  have  found  this  new  trumpet  w 
Coprion  bell  a  remarkable  development, 
Del  Staigers,  Radio  City  Music  Hall;  1 
Evanson,  Ro^estet  Philluumonic;  and  J 
Gustat,  of  the  St.  Loub  Symphony.  Some 
the  comments  of  these  men  are  "far  gr 
flexibility,"  "remarkable  ease  of  respo 
"the  tone  quality  u  superior,”  "it  b  imf 
ble  to  overblow  or  crack  a  note." 

See  this  sensational  new  trumpet  with  c‘ 
miraculous  Coprion  bell  at  your  music  d 
er's  store.  It's  an  exclusive  Conn  developm 
and  cvm  arrist  who  wants  the  very  latest  a 
best  will  be  wise  to  try  it  at  the  earliest 
sible  opportunity.  i 

C  G.  CONN,  Ltd.,  942  Conn  Bl 

■UCHAKT,  INDIANA 


NEWEST  TRIUMPH  OF  CONN  RESEARCH  LABORATl 

Exclusive  Conn  development.  Metal  is  made  in  Conn  plant  by  electrolytic  prt 
ess  which  builds  up  the  structure  from  pure  copper  ions  in  regular  conformatii 
the  axis  of  the  granular  structure  being  at  right  angles  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  m< 


MARKS  A  NEW  EPOCH  IN 
BAND  INSTRUMENT  HISTORY 

Qimaxing  more  than  a  half  century  of  im¬ 
portant  improvements  of  band  instrument  de¬ 
sign  and  construaion.  Conn  now  announces 
a  revolutionary  development  in  bell  making 
which  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  industry. 

Conventional  band  instrument  bells  are  made 
of  sheet  brass  in  one  of  the  two  ways  shown 
in  illustrations  at  left.  Note  the  stam  where 
the  edges  are  mined  together.  For  years  makers 
have  dreamea  of  a  solid  bell— without  seams. 
But  such  construction  seemed  unattainable. 

GREAT  ARTISTS  PRAISE  ITS  GREATER 
FLEXIBILITY  -  EASE  OF  RESPONSE 

After  years  of  experiment.  Conn  research  engi¬ 
neers  have  found  the  answer.  They  perfeaed 
this  new  metal  and  new  manubeturing  meth¬ 
ods  which  make  possible  a  solid,  seamless 
construaion  as  uniform  as  though  blown  from 
glass.  The  new  Conn  trumpet,  equipped  widi 


ONZ-PIECE  BELL,  WITH  SEAM  THROUGH 
COMPLETE  LENGTH  OF  STEM  AND 
BOTTOM. 


TWO-PIECE  BELL,  WITH  SEAM  THROUGH 
BELL  STEM  AND  SEAM  WHERE  BOTTOM 


JOINS  BELL  STEM. 


SOUD,  SEAMLESS  BELL  OF  COPRION,  THE 
FIRST  AND  ONLY  SOUD,  SEAMLESS  BELL 
EVER  MADE. 


WORLD’S  FIRST  A 
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